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- HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


We take great pleasure in announcing that No, 157 of Harper's 
Youne Propre, published October 31, will contain the first install- 
ment of a new serial story, entitled 

NN.” 
By Mrs. Joun 

Aythor of * Mildred’s Bargain,” * Aunt Ruth's Temptation,” etc. 

Mrs. Livyir's reputation as a snecessful writer for little folk és 
extahlished hi the charming stories that have appeared under 
lev xiqnature. Readers who hare justly formed a high estimate 
of her powers will have their opinion strengthened by an acquaint- 
ance with Nan” A brighter little heroine never Jigured in a 
stery-book, or one more calculated to inspire a strong interest in girl 
readers, of to win the hearty and enthusiastic admiration of the boys. 


Terms, $1 50 per year. Single Copies, 4 Cents. 


The New Volume begins with the Number issued November 7. 


1882 AND 1884. 
HOSE Republicans who fear that the present po- 
litical situation endangers Republican success ‘in 
1884 must reflect that success in 1884 depends wholly 
upon what 1882 shows Republicanism to mean. The 
party has reached the point at which every party of 
intelligent and patriotic men sooner or later arrives, 
when its political significance must be clearly deter- 
mined. A new generation of voters hasarisen. Not 
only have the practical issues changed, but a new 


spirit of inquiry and progress is abroad. The degra- 


dation and danger of ** boss” and ‘‘ spoils” politics are 
plainly seen. It is a new time, with new duties and 
new questions. <A certain view of those question, as 
certain general policy and practical direction, are nat- 
ural and logical for the Republican party. But that 
There is an endeavor 
to peryert and prostitute the party to courses repug- 
nant to honorable and patriotic men, and to make the 
mere name Republican a sufficient reason for support- 
ing and excusing courses which no self-respecting 
mancanapprove. The élections of 1882 in New York 
and Pennsylvania will decide whether the obstruc- 
tions are to be removed, and whether the party is to 
represent, as it has hitherto represented, the enlight- 
ened spirit of progress and reform, depending for suc- 
cess upon its honest representation of honest princi- 
ples honorably maintained before the country, or 
whether it is to sink intoa conspiracy to retain power 
by disreputable and dangerous methods. 

If the elections of 1882, in the States where that 
question is distinctiyv raised. shall show that Repub- 
licanism means the latter, the election of 1884 will 
have been already lost by the Republican party. The 
election of 1880 was carried because GARFIELD was 
accepted as a representative of the new and progress- 
ive Republicanism which takes the right position upon 
the new issues. Without such a candidate in 1884, 
plainly standing for a policy of progress and reform, 
it is useless to anticipate Republican success. If it 
shall appear in 1882 that in Pennsylvania Republic- 
anism means Cameronism, and that in New York it 
means the rule of a machine which hesitates at no- 
thing. and rules by the corruption of patronage, does 
any student of public affairs and of politics suppose 
that the party can succeed in 1884 because it emanci- 
pated the slaves twenty years ago, and triumphantly 
directed the glorious war for the Union? The result 
of an election, as we have often urged, depends upon 


. the ¥ote of a comparatively small number of citizens. 


In recent elections in New York, where a million of 
votes are cast, a majority of 20,000 is an average ma- 
jority. The decision therefore rests with six or eight 
or ten thousand voters. There are at least that num- 
ber of strictly independent voters in New York. Does 
anybody expect to secure their support in 1884 for a 
Republican candidate who represents the familiar 
New York ** machine” and all that it signifies ? 

If any honest Republican should ask whether it is 
not a°mere alternative between the two parties, and 
Whether the Democrats represent anything better, 
the reply is that such a question reveals a state of 
things which can not continue unless our whole po- 
litical system has failed. When the choice between 
parties is the choice between one horse lame in three 
legs and another lame in four, the same independent 
element of which we speak will go for a horse sound 
in all his legs. In other words, when the Republican 
argument has fallen to an assertion that Democrats 
are no better than Republicans, the time will have 
arrived for a new party. In 1850-53 the Demoeratie 
party was the party of slavery. The Whig party 
Was penetrated with antislavery sentiment, but. its 
management refused to vield and make it an anti- 
slavery party. In Faneuil Hall Mr. SuMNER, then a 


-Whig, entreated Mr. WEBSTER to heed the signs of 


the times, and lead the Whig party in the van of the 
antislavery movement. In New York the same spir- 
it vainly sought to arouse the Whigs to the percep- 


tion that upon the commanding issue of the time, as 
the Democratic party had naturally taken one side, 
the Whig party must take the other. The Whig 
managers would not listen. They tried to dodge the 
tornado, and in 1852 the Whig party totally disap- 
peared. The issue of to-day is not less clearly de- 
fined than that of thirty years ago. It is to rescue 
the suffrage from subjugation by a mercenary class; 
it is to restore party to its legitimate function by the 
legal regulation of the patronage; it is to substitute 
statesmen for ‘* bosses,” and government by the peo- 
ple for government by ‘spoils politicians. If the 
Democratic party stands for all these evils, so much 
stronger is the argument that the Republican party 
must stand for thejr overthrow. And Republicans, 
not Democrats, must determine the position of their 
party. We wish that Mr. DEPEw, in his speech at 
the Academy, instead of showing where the Demo- 
cratic party stood upon the issues of day before yes- 
terday, had shown where the Republican party stands 
upon the issues of to-day. If 1882 shall show that, 
discarding the bold and generous faith of the founders 
of the party, Republicans are trying to prove that 
their party is only not quite so bad as the Democratic 
party, and that reform within the party is to be ac- 
complished. by permitting ** bosses” and ‘* machines” 
to have their way, then Republicans will have none 
but themselves to blame for throwing away the vic- 
tory of 1884. , 


ORGANIZATION AND LEADERSHIP. 


IT is necessary often to repeat that opposition to a 
‘*machine”™ is not opposition to organization, nor hos- 
tility to *‘a boss” rejection of leadership. To make 
associated action effective, it must be thoroughly or- 
ganized, and while human nature remains unchanged 
there will be always leaders. But he is very stupid 
who does not see that there may be corrupt and dan- 
gerous organization, and who does not know that a 
slave-driver is not a leader. It does not follow be- 
cause there must be government that despotism is to 
be tolerated, nor because there will be leaders that ev- 
ery captain must be obeyed.- In the height of the 
TWEED domination an orator in Tammany Hall sneer- 
ed at the talk about a boss anda ring. All govern- 
ment, he said, was a ring, and every chief was a 
boss. He defended the TWEED infamy upon the same 
grounds that the machine in politics is now defended. 
What is called a machine, he argued, is merely the 
thorough organization which is essential to every 
party. TWEED, he said, was a boss only in the sense 
that JEFFERSON was a boss. These plausible argu- 
ments, which were precisely those which decent men 
do not hesitate to use to-day to justify a machine, 
were advanced by one of the men who shared in the 
plunder of the Ring, and they were used as a respect- 
able screen for the greatest scheme of municipal swin- 
dling and robbery upon record. 


expenses there must always be. Printing. speaking, 
public meeting, circulation of documents, travelling, 
and a hundred details of expense must be, of course, 
provided in a political campaign. That is well under- 
p stood, and those who warmly desire the success of a 
party will supply the necessary money without any 


or not the party succeeds, and under such circum- 
stances to raise money by coercion of any kind for 
party expenses is to commit a capital crime against 
party itself, because it prevents the result of the elec- 
tion from showing the popular will. That is some- 
thing to which the country will not submit, and that 
is the explanation of the universal indignation with 
the extortion known as political assessments. 

The peculiarity of a machine is that it is organiza- 
tion acting by illegitimate means. 
body of politicians who impose their will upon a party 
by the corruption of patronage, or by simple bribery 
‘and purchase. The party voter is forced to the alter- 


their power, or of apparently aiding the defeat of his 
party. It is not, however, his party that he defeats 


of the-party. He is required to honor a forged draft. 
When he is urged to stand by the party, he is exhort- 
ed to support those who use the party name for their 
own purposes. The defeat of the machine, therefore, 
is often the success of the party, while the success of 
the mag¢hine is the ruin of the party. A boss is a chief 
worker of this illegitimate organization, who profits 
by its success, and is destroyed by its failure. Sena- 
tor CAMERON in Pennsylvania, for instance, is a boss, 
but he is in no sense a leader. Except for a system 


pointments to all the large and small offices in his 
State, which makes the great body of oftice-holders 
and office-seekers a body-guard to carry out his po- 
litical plans, and which enables him to pay with the 
public money for personal service rendered to him, 
would Senator CAMERON be in any sense a leader ? 
Does he mould opinion? Does he arouse enthusiasm ? 
Does he personify a popular cause? Does he *‘ lead” 
in the great political debate of the country or of the 
State? Senator CAMERON is precisely the kind of 


Party organization and contributions to pay party 


$13,000,000. 
kind of coercion. But the moment that they will not | 


give is the moment when they do not care whether | 
| and splendid rooms, the Assembly Chamber, is de- 


In politics it is a 


native of merely registering their will and confirming | 


in that case, but those who have usurped the power | 


of patronage which enables a Senator to control ap- 


leader that Mr. JoHN F. SMYTH would be were he Py 
Senator. If the ADAMSES and JEFFERSON and Hay. 
ILTON and WEBSTER and CLAY and CALHOUN wer, | 
leaders, Mr. CAMERON and Mr. SMYTH are not leaders 
To confound ‘* bosses” with leaders, and a ‘ machine” 
with organization, may be the desperate sophistry of 
political knavery, but it is deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion in the mouth of intelligent Americans, 


FREE CANALS. 


THERE is one question to be voted upon at the elec- 
tion in New York which is not political—the freedoy, 
of the canals. No man in the State has made a more 
thorough study of the subject than Ex-Governor Sry- 
MOUR, and we commented last winter upon the force 
and cogency of his argument for the adoption of Mr. 


‘Forster's free-canal amendment. The present situa- 


tion ought not to continue. The Constitution pro- 
vides that the collection, superintendence, and repairs 
upon the canals shall not exceed in any year their 
gross receipts for the previous year. That is to say. 
the canals must be self-sustaining eyery year. But if 
in any year the receipts should be reduced, and in the 
same year the necessary repairs should be larger than 
usual, the canals might fall hopelessly out of naviga- 
ble condition. 

The true view of the canals is that they are a com- 
mon benefit to be maintained at the common charge. 
The general prosperity of the State depends upon the 
local prosperity, and if the city of New York derives 
more immediate advantage from the canals than some 
country districts, the consequent increase of the taxa- 
ble property of the city relieves by just so much the 
taxation of the country districts. If the free canal 
amendment should be adopted, the city would pay the 
larger part of the cost. 

This advantage to the country districts of the in- 
creased taxation of the city is illustrated by the school 
tax. A computation shows that six rural counties 
not upon the line of the canal received last year more 
school money than they paid; and it is estimated that 
the yearly cost of maintaining the canals would be 
little more than the difference between the school 
money which the city receives and that which it 
pays. These points are clearly stated in a late letter 
of Ex-Governor SEYMOUR’, and it is obvious that the 


/ payment of every inhabitant in consequence of free 


canals would be unimportant compared with the gen- 
eral advantage. The tax for supporting the canals, 
if the whole were collected by tax, would be thirty 
cents on each thousand dollars valuation. Of the 
$800,000 necessary to maintain the canals, nearly 
$700,000 would be paid by the counties immediately 
benefited. They would be maintained as the guaran- 
tee of the general prosperity, and the regulators of 
the rates of transportation. 


7 NEW YORK’S FOLLY. 


ONE of the consequences of government by reck- 
lessness is seen in the State Capitol at Albany. That 
huge pile, whose projectors alarmed the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1867 when they suggested that 
it might cost $4,000,000, has already cost more than 
It is a vast, dark labyrinth, whose foun- 
dations are unequally settling, so that the stability of 
the stone-vaulted ceiling of one of its most spacious 


clared by a commission of most competent experts, 
after careful and thorough examination, to be exceed- 
ingly doubtful. The commission, therefore, recom- 
mend that the stone vaulting be removed, and replaced 
with wood. That is to say, after an expenditure of 


-more than $13,000,000 upon the Capitol, which is not 


yet finished, it is found that for the sake of safety a 
very important part of it must be replaced. The -As- 
sembly is not likely to sit in a chamber the stone roof 
of which may fall upon it at any moment, yet no ap- 
propriation can be made for the change nor the change 
authorized except by the Legislature. 

This is certainly a pitiful situation. It is all the 
more disagreeable because it was perfectly possible to 
have erected a spacious, convenient, and suitable Cap- 
itol for the sum which startled the Convention. Thie 
new building has perhaps the finest staircase upon thie 
Western continent. Butsit is so dark that it must be 
always lighted. There are imposing corridors and 
noble chambers in the building, but, as in the Capitol 
at Washington, there is an oppressive sense of sicken- 
ing waste of money, and failure to obtain the proper 
accommodation. The pile is undeniably magnificent. 
It towers over the capital like the palace of a little 
German Grand Duke over his residence city. But — 
it is not a building in which a New-Yorker can take 
pride or satisfaction, because, as one of the great coll 
stituency which is responsible for it, it impeaches his 
common-sense, and proclaims that he has been fleeced. 
The architect of the defective chamber, however, }5 
not implicated in any responsibility but that of pro 
fessional miscalculation. The commission report only 
that ‘it was an error of judgment to erect that most 
delicate of all architectural devices, a stone groir 
ed ceiling, and especially one of unusual span an 
weight, on foundations not absolutely secured against 
uneven settlement, and in a position in which it was 
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obviously impossible to balance all the thrusts except 
by some extraordinary means.”’ 

There are many houses in various parts of the coun- 
try built fantastically at huge expense, and described 
by the name of their projectors, as ‘‘ Smith’s folly,” 
“Jones's folly,” ‘‘Jenkins’s folly,” or whatever the 
namemay be. The Capitol is New York’s folly. We 
have put up an enormous pile at enormous expense, 
which may yet be of some national service, if it should 
warn other States not to do likewise. It will certainly 
emphasize all warnings against wasteful extravagance 
that may be uttered in the New York Legislature. As 
come future watch-dog of the State Treasury barks an 
alarm, and seeks to save the children by the suffering 
of their fathers, he has only to say to his associates, 
as he denounces a vast and ruthless expenditure, Cir- 


cumspice ! 


THE CITIZENS’ MUNICIPAL REFORM 
MOVEMENT. 


' THE citizens’ municipal reform movement will go 
on, and with increased enthusiasm. The sudden 
withdrawal of a few of the prominent persons con- 
nected with it is more a misfortune for them than for 
the cause. The situation was not changed by the 
‘nomination of Mr. Epson, because the purpose was 
not to select an honest partisan Mayor, but to remove 
the city election from politics, and secure for New 
York what Brooklyn has happily obtained—a vigor- 
ous and efficient non-partisan business administration. 
Mr. Epson is personally a reputable citizen, but his 
nomination was the result of a shameful political bar- 
gain. He is the: choice of the most notoriously un- 
principled political organization in the country. 
Should he be elected, he would be confronted with 
enormous responsibilities, in the discharge of which 
he would be necessarily bound and weakened by the 
bargains of the factions who have nominated him. 
In announcing to the Tammany Convention the 
agreement of these factions upon Mr. Epson, one of 
Mr. KELLY’s lieutenants, Mr. JOHN B. HASKIN, said, 
plainly, ‘‘He will distribute the political patronage 
equitably between the three organizations which have 
named him’; and before the conference of factions 
united upon Mr. Epson, whom Mr. JOHN KELLY pro- 
posed, Mr. KELLY said, ‘‘There must be an under- 
standing as to how things should be fixed up.” ° 

Municipal reform, or even improvement, is not to 
be expected from a Tammany Mayor, however per- 
sonally worthy. If honest administration had been 
the desire of Tammany, it would have accepted Mr. 
CAMPBELL, who would then have been elected with- 
out opposition except possibly from the Republican 
machine. The sudden retirement of the gentlemen 
of whom we speak was, therefore, a repudiation of 
their ow distinct and forcible declaration of a few 
evenings before, that ‘‘the election of a Mayor as 
the representative of any partisan political body is 
calculated to give corrupt politicians an ally,” etc. 
If there was any reason whatever for beginning the 
movement, there was every reason for continuing it, 
because the partisan political factions had united in 
one body. The gentlemen who withdrew certainly 
know that if Mr. Epson should be eleeted, and should 
insist, like. Mayor GRACE, upon promoting the inter- 
ests of the city and not the wishes of a ‘‘ boss,” he 
would be denounced by Tammany, as it denounces 
Mayor GRACE, as an ingrate, a spy, andga traitor. 

The relief of the city of New York is in the hands 
of its own citizens. "What Brooklyn has done, New 
York can certainly do. Mr. Epson is doubtless an 
honest man, but very much more than honesty is re- 
quired for the proper discharge of the duties of the 
Mayoralty. Knowledge of city affairs and experi- 
ence in administration, inflexible courage as well as 
‘Integrity, sincere faith both in the desirability and 
possibility of a simple business administration, with 
Sagacity and tact—these are necessary qualifications 
for a proper Mayor of New York, and these would be 
found in a man like Mr. CAMPBELL. 
should be‘made up of candidates who might fitly 
Stand with a man like him, and the selection for the 
County Clerkship should be such as to assure the tax- 
payers that the important duties of that office would 
be sutisfactorily performed, of which the nomination 
of Mr. KEENAN is certainly no guarantee. The pros- 
pect 1S most encouraging. The Republicans, the 
County Democrats who will not be ‘‘ turned over” by 
their leaders who have sold.them to Tammany, a 
large wing of the German-born citizens, and the tax- 
Pavers who wish an upright, vigorous, and economic- 
al business administration, constitute for this election 
the Citizens’ party, and their vote will go far toward 
placing the government of the city of New York upon 
a business basis, where it properly belongs. 


THE ELEVATED RAILROAD CASE. 


a es decision of the Court of Appeals in what is termed 
that covates Railway Case is a proof, whieh was needed, 
hes pte: have still some rights which corporations are 
ate to Tespect. The facts in the case are sufficiently 
the own. What the Court decided was, in effect, that 
"aie stg of property abutting on a street is entitled to 
thie ot 6 street reserved for legitimate public uses; that 
‘ ce night 18 in the nature of “ property,” which can not be 
taken” for any purpose without proper compensation ; | 


The ticket | 


that _ taking” such property consists in infringing upon or 
abridging or destroying the right, and does not necessarily 
require the actual possession of tangible and substantial 
property. In the particular suit decided by the Court 
there was a covenant by the city with the persons to whom 
the city granted certain lots that the street (Front) on 
which the lots abutted should be maintained as a street,and 
there was also some question as to whether the lot owner or 
the city held the “fee” of the bed of the street in front of 
the lots. But these questions were irrelevant, and did not. 
determine the principle announced by the Court, which 
held that the streets were a trust to the city, which the’ 
city was bound faithfully to administer. a 

The defense opposed by the New York Elevated Railway 
Company was that the street was occupied and used under 
an act of the Legislature; but to this the conclusive answer 
of the Court was that the Legislature had no power under 
the Constitution to confer upon the railway any such priv- 


ilege as it claimed to exercise. The opinion of the Court, 


prepared by Judge Tracy, says: “While the Legislature 
may regulate the uses of a street as a street, it has, we 


think, no power to authorize a structure thereon which is _ 


subversive of and repugnant to the uses of a street as an 
open public street....The extent to which the plaintiff's 
property is appropriated is not material. It can not, nor 
can any part of it, be appropriated without compensation.” 
This is the gist of the decision. The law can not give 
what belongs to the citizen, unless it provides for the pay- 
ment of the damage inflicted. 

It is to be noted with gratification, also, that the Court 
of Appeals disposed summarily, and with the little respect 
which it deserved, of the shallow plea that the elevated 
railways were a great public benefit, and that it was there- 
fore justifiable to impose some private loss, which must be 
submitted to for the general good. This argument is, in 
essence, flatly opposed to the principle of free government, 


and is only a form of the specious plea by which all usur- | 
and munificence of her charities, is erecting at Newport a villa 


pation and all modern despotism has been justified. It is 


] 80 captivating to those who do not stop to trace it to its 


logical consequences that its distinct condemnation by the 
highest judicial tribunal of the State is wholesome and op- 
portune. The Court declares that it “can have but little 
weight.” Conceding the benefit, “the burden of so great 
a public improvement can not rightfully be cast upon a few 
citizens by appropriating their property to public use with- 
out compensation. The inhibition found in the Constitu- 
tion,” the Court adds, “against the right of the sovereign 
to appropriate private properfy to public use without mak- 
ing compensation therefor, was intended to secure all citi- 
zens alike against being compelled to contribute unequally 
to the public burdens.” This declaration of the plain and 
indisputable meaning of the Constitution frees the provi- 
sions of that instrument from the sophistries which the paid 
ingenuity of corporation lawyers has woven around it. 
The history of the elevated railways is a very dark and dis- 
graceful one almost from the beginning, and shows at ev- 
ery point a stubborn purpose on the part of the managers 
to ignore or evade all obligations to the public. 
matter for profound gratification that at the highest level 
of the judicial system of the State their impudent preten- 
sions are reduced to their real value, and the modest but 
sacred rights of individual citizens are recognized. 


A MODEST PLEA FOR THE HUGHES 
LIBRARY. 


THE official authorities of the Rugby settlement, in Ten- 
nessee, announce that, contrary to a general impression, it 
has now passed safely through most of the diseases of in- 
fancy. There is a considerable population in Rugby and 
its neighborhood. There are more than sixty chijaren at 
school. The settlers are of a class that would wisely use a 
library, and the authorities state in a modest circular that 
it is now proposed to complete the expense of the necessary 


building. 


The Hughes Library, named for Mr. THoMAS HUGHEs, 
was contributed by the leading publishers of every part of 
the country, and it was made “symmetrical” by gentlemen 
in Chicago who remembered the services of Mr. HUGHEs in 
re-establishing the library there after the fire. The perma- 
nent library building is finished, and a balance of about 
$600 only remains to pay. This sum, it is hoped, may be 
raised by subscriptions of whatever amount from the friends 
of Mr. HUGHEs and of the enterprise, addressed either to Mr. 
Dana Estes, of Boston, or ALEX HILL, of ROBERT CLARKE 
& Co., Cincinnati. 


THE HUBBELL DRAG-NET. 
From a consular officer of the United States, farther away 


than England or France, or Germany or Italy, we have re- 


ceived a copy of a second HUBBELL circular, expressed in 


rather less peremptory and more polite terms than that 


which is sent to domestic postmasters and clerks of every 
degree. The failure to respond to the first circular is not, 
as with the clerks, “noted with surprise,” but Mr. D. B. 
HENDERSON remarks that not having received a response to 
the invitation to aid in the coming campaign, he is “in- 
structed to communicate with you again upon the subject.” 
After stating that the committee is giving much attention 
to the South, where the Republicans are not able to meet 
the ordinary expenses of a campaign, the circular concludes, 
“It is earnestly hoped that you will not abandon your par- 
ty in the present important struggle, and that you will at 
an early day give favorable attention to the request of May 
15, 1882.” 

There may be those who wonder what possible objection 
there can be to a courteous request for a subscription in aid 
of a proper purpose. There is no objection whatever to 
such a request. But there is every objection when the 
very fact of a request is an intimation that the place of the 
person who is solicited depends, directly or indirectly, upon 
his compliance. Mr. HUBBELL’s circulars have been most 
serviceable in arousing public attention to the outrageous 
wrong of this method of filling a party treasury, but he and 
his associates have dealt the most damaging blows of the 
year to the Republican party. 

Collector ROBERTSON, of New York, has officially stated 
that while he does not object to gifts that are really free, 


It is a 


he will not permit solicitation of his subordinates, either 
oral or written, ou-the part of any officer, nor shall any out- 
sider solicit within the building, nor shall any subscription 
paper be circulated there. He added, in conversation, that 
if he found any of his subordinate ofticers violating the law, 
he should report their names at once to the District Attor- 
ney. The Postmaster has issued a similar official order. 
Fhe Collector and the Postmaster of course mean what they 
say. Public opinion will cordially sustain them, and the 
same opinion-will demand of Congress a law prohibiting 


this extortion. 


PERSONAL, 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the consecration of the Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church, the Right Rev. Bensamin Bos- 
worTH Situ, of Kentucky, will be held in St. Paul’s Chapel in this 
city on October 31. A commemorative service will be held morn- 
ing and evening at St. Paul’s Chapel on Sunday, the 29th, when 
sermons will be delivered by sons of the bishops who, together 
with Bishop McILvarng, were consecrated with Bishop Situ. 

—The professorship of Hebrew at Oxford, which was so long 


| held by the late Dr. Pusey, was of small pecuniary value—only. 


$200 a year—but it carries with it a canonry of Christ Church, 
which is worth $6250 a year. 

—Mr. Huco Herkomer, A.R.A., is now on his way to the United 
States, with the view of making a “ portrait tour” throughout the 
country. His last work in London was a likeness of Minister 
LowELt. 

—Mr. Roya, Woopwarp, who died a few days since at his 
home in Albany, owned one of the largest private libraries in the 
country. He was not an author, a professional man, or rich con- 
noisseur, but simply a peddler of sewing silk. For many years he 
invested his considerable savings in books, and is supposed to 
have left more than 30,000 volumes. His tastes ran to theology, 
genealogies, and town histories. His library was never arranged, 


but was stowed from garret to cellar, in parlor and wood-shed. 


He was an honorary member of several antiquarian and literary 


| societies in this country and Eurepe. 


—Miss Catuerine Wo rt, of this city, well known for the extent 


that will be the finest and costliest of any in that-city of little 
palaces. The site is at Ochre Point, and was the homestead of the 
late Beacu Lawrence. 

—Nothing like keeping it in the family. Dr. Loverr and Judge 
MERRIWETHER, Of Newton, Georgia, married the twin daughters of 
Bishop ANDREW. Both becoming widowers, they married two more 
of the bishop’s daughters. Being again bereaved, they have for a 
third time married sisters. 

—The Hon. and Rev. Ceci, Bryne, who already has several soft 


and pleasant preferments in the Church, is about to step into one 


of its very choicest places—the Deanery of Windsor. The income 
of the position is $10,000 a year. Besides living in the sunlight 
of royalty, and enjoying all the social honor and unspeakable com- 
forts of the position, he is virtually director of the Queen’s con- 
science in many clerical matters. He is now oae of the Queen’s 
chaplains. 

—Mr. Epwarp Crark, who died a few days since at his residence 
in Cooperstown, was one of the founders and for many years presi- 
dent of the Singer Sewing-machine Company.. He left a fortune 
estimated at from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. Mr. Crark was a 
graduate of Williams College, and after being admitted to.the bar, 
formed a partnership with Amprose L. Jorpan. Mr. Sincer, the 


inventor, retained him in several litigations with Ettas Hows, Jun... 


and others, and he gradually worked into-the business until, he 
became Mr. Sincer’s partner. Afterward the firm transferred its 
interests to the stock company which is now so wealthy and fa- 
mous. Of its stock he owned nearly one-half. He was also one 
of the largest holders of real estate on the west side of Central 
Park. For the land on which the Dakota apartment-house stands 
he paid $250,000. He was a very charitable man, but quite un- 
ostentatious, 

—After an existence of nearly one hundred years one of. Ire- 
land’s most flourishing workshops—Mr. Smytn’s stocking factory 
at Balbriggan—has just been destroyed by fire. Its products were 
concededly the best in Europe. 

—The Vicomte de la Panouse, husband of Madame HEILBrov, 
the prima donna, is now working from sunrise to sunset in a dia- 
mond mine in Africa. He was formerly quite wealthy, but lost 
most of it in the financial panic of ’81. 

—Like Mr. Epison in this country, some of the foreign electri- 
cians have acquired great wealth. M. LecLancue, who died recent- 
ly in France at the early age of forty, left an enormous fortune to 
his young wife and two babes. | 

—They propose to do something in Italy in March. next for Ra- 
PHAEL by way of celebrating the four-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. At Urbino a monument is to be erected of white Ca- 
rara marble, prizes for which have been offered to competitors. 

—Mr. Herpert Spencer has been thoroughly and very carefully 
interviewed by an experienced professor of the art, and the result 
appeared in all the morning papers of this city on Friday, the 20th 
inst. It is an interesting document, and will be universally read 
both in this country and in England. His criticisms are quite 
frank and quite sharp. On the whole, however, Mr. SPENCER ap- 
proves of the United States of America, and concludes by saying: 
“T think that whatever difficulties they may have to surmount, and 


whatever tribulations they may have to pass through, the Ameri- | 


cans may reasonably look forward to a time when they will have 
produced a civilization grander than any the world has known.” 

—Sir Garnet WotseLey and Sir Beucnamp Seymour, who are 
to have peerages, were offered either a pension of $10,000 a year 
for life or a sum of $250,000. Naturally and wisely they elected 
to take the latter. 

—Mr. Knient, the new Lord Mayor of London, began business 
life as a -porter in the city of which he is now Chief 


Magistrate. | 
—The recent publication of the Life of George Ripley furnishes 


| many interesting incidents in the life of one who for over thirty 


years was prominent in the literature of the country. After the 
breaking up of the Brook Farm Community Mr. RipLey came to 
New York, in 1849, and was. employed as a literary assistant on 
the Tribune at a salary of $5 a week. This was gradually raised, 
until in 1864 it reached $30. From 1864 to 1866 it grew to $50, 
and in January, 1871, it was fixed at 375 a week, at which point it 
remained until his death, in 1880. He had, however, many other 
sources of income in his contributions to different journals. With 
Harper’s MaGazine his connection commenced with the first num- 
ber, as a writer of literary notices. Subsequently he became and 
continued up to his death one of the regular readers of works 
offered to Harper & Brotuers for publication. Aside from this, 
he was associated with Mr. Cuaries A. Dana in the editorship of 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia, and by agreement with the publishers the 
two editors received 1244 cents on every volume sold. Up to about, 
the time of Mr. Riptrey’s death the number of volumes sold of both 
the large editions was 1,459,550, which would give as Mr. Riprty’s 
share $91,221. He was also paid $240 a month for extra work 
on the revision, which was begun in 1876, and was continued until 


the condensed edition of the Cyclopedia, in four volumes, was . 


finished. 
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iat) THE CITY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
IN FOUR PARTS. 


¥ 


IV. 
Oxe thing that. strikes us in Penn and his fellow-Quakers is 
) : their great love for natural beauty, and their desire to retain as 


much of it as possible within city limits, The more they disdained 

art, the closer they clung to nature, but nature in her simplest 
ia , moods. The bare outlines of their old buildings were softened by 
| the greenness and freshness of their surroundings. In recalling 

the scenes of primitive Philadelphia it is impossible to forget its 
> i | trees and flowers and birds, its rivers and pretty winding creeks, 
— even as in reading old ballads one is always conscious of the 
j | “ erene shawe™ and the free out - of -door life. PENN made every 
> f effort to preserve all the natural advantages of Quequenaku, or the 
a Grove of Pines. It was his original intention to leave the river- 
y 4" bank undisturbed, and to make of it a walk for the citizens, so 


that they might continue to enjoy the scenery by the river-shore. 
It was to belong to the city and not to individuals. ‘ The bank is 
a top common from end to end,” he answered those who objected 
to his plans. “The rest next the water belongs to front-lot men 
[i.¢., owners on Front Street] no more than back-lot men. The 
way bounds them. They may build stairs, and the top of the 
bank be a common exchange or walk.” These stairs were built, 
and are still in existence, leading from Water up to Front Street. 
They give a touch of picturesqueness to the steep hill which PENN 
meant to keep beautiful, and which those who came after him 
succeeded in making s0 ugly. Standing on the topmost steps, one 
can look between tall dingy warehouses at the water and the 
white sails of the boats passing by, and the narrow street seems 
fresher after this glimpse of free air, just as the dark walls of a 
room can be made brighter by a beautiful picture hanging on 
them. 

When the Quakers provided a home for the poor of their com- 
munity they made it pretty in true Quaker fashion, The old alms- 
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OLD STAIRS IN WATER STREET. 


THE BICENTENARY OF BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 


house and its cottages, with quaint steep roofs and tall chimneys 
were surrounded by trees, grass beds, and shrubbery, while ’ 


‘‘Sweet on the summer air was the odor of flowers in the garden,” 


During the warm weather old women sat in front of their litt]. 
houses knitting or sewing, and the men cut the grass and tended 
the flowers. Children, who came from all parts of the town to buy 
the famous molasses candy made by one of the inmates, laughe 
and played on the lawn, filling the quiet place with the sound of 
their strong young voices. But these houses, like the people who 
lived and died in them, would be forgotten were it not for tlie 
story of the lives of Evangeline and Gabriel. After all, whether 
these two weary Acadians really lived, and whether the latter. if 
he did, would have found his way to the almshouse, are questions 
of slight consequence. The old building has become so associated 
with LONGFELLOW’s poem that so long as the latter lives it will be 
remembered as the pretty flowery “home of the homeless” stand. 
ing “‘in the midst of meadows and woodlands.” _ 

Men of every creed being sure of a welcome 
Philadelphia soon had not only its meeting-houses, 
but its churches. Already at the time of PEsn’s 
arrival the Swedes had a place where they met 
for their religious services, but; strictly speaking, 
it was a fortress rather than a church; Like 
Catholic sanctuaries of old, it was a refuge for 
those whose liyes were in danger, and for all in 
need of spiritual consolation. It was built of 
logs, and had loop-holes instead of windows, 
and there frightened men and women collected 
at the first sound of the Indian war-whoop. On 
Sunday mornings its walls were lined with guns, 
for no man ventured through the woods without 
his weapon of defense. They wished to be ready 
for chance game, they told the Indians, but in re- 
ality they were on the alert for chance foes. But 
when, with Penn, better and more peaceful times 
began, they tore down the old block-house and 
erected in its place the Gloria Dei Church. Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians at first united their for- 
tunes religiously, held their service conjointly in 
the Barbadoes “lot stere”’—a one-story frame 
building, afterward a stocking shop, and listened 
to clergymen of either denomination. It was in 
this substitute for a church that Extas Kracu 
preached his famous first sermon. He was very 
young pen he came to Philadelphia, but he wore 
the bands and professional black clothes, and an- 
nounced himself as a minister. There were so 
few visits from clergymen then that the congre- 
gation were eager to hear him, In the middle of 
his discourse he paused, hesitated, and then, with 
much confusion, told the people he was a sham— 

he was not a clergyman, and had merely intended 
to amuse himself at their expense. 

It seems that afterward he undertook in ear- 
nest what he had begun in sport, and having been 
baptized and ordained, led a most exemplary life. 
Members of the Church of England met in a lit- 
tle frame house the ceiling of which could be 
touched by the outstretched hand, and which was 
near a large duck pond. It was a pretty place, 
and one well known, because by it the Indians 
had formerly held their religious celebrations, 
having on one occasion when PENN was present 
finished the ceremonies.by running races and go- 
ing through gymnastic sports for his special de- 
lectation. Then the young of the pale-faced race 
took possession of it, skating there in winter, and 
in summer gathering the flowers and berries with 
which its bank was covered. If the boys of 
those days were at all like the modern specimens, 
there must have been many youthful moral strug- 
gles on summer Sunday mornings. It was hard 
to listen to long sermons or to doze in straight- 
backed pews, when but a few steps beyond birds 
were singing sweetly, and cool green trees over- 
shadowed the soft mossy ground. . 

When ‘spiritual needs were provided for, the 
good Quakers bethought them of temporal lux- 
uries. ~ Despite the pleasures of home life tliy 
could enjoy occasionally eating a chop or drink- 
ing a glass of wine in more convivial society. 
As colonial affairs grew more complicated there 
was much town gossip, and many political prob- 
lems which. were best discussed away from tlic 
women and children. Taverns were plentiful 
enough, but they were frequented by the disor- 
derly and the dissipated. Penn, Jun., 
and the young pleasure-loving Governor, JOHN 
Evans, by their wild escapades, gave them a bad 
name. For the benefit, then, of the graver and 
staider citizens coffee-houses like those in Lon- 
don were established, and these in their time 
aéquired great celebrity. There was Pega Mct- 
LEN’s, which was “ known and visited by persous 
from Boston to Georgia.” At James's it is re- 
corded that Mrs. SHormaker’s grandfather drank 
his first cup of tea. 

But their glory fades before the greater splei- 
dor of the Old London Coffee-house as canidle- 
light is eclipsed by the sun. This building, with 
its high gables and quaint overhanging caves, 
dates from the earliest days, having been put up 
by Cuartes Reap, that “truly honest man,” in 
1702, but it was not until half a century had 
passed that it awoke and found itself famous. 
It then became in Philadelphia what the hero 1s 
in a play—a central figure‘around which all char- 
acters and incidents are grouped. It is full of 
memories of Revolutionary times. A history of 
all the incidents that occurred in connection with 
it would be the truest history of the people and 
their feelings. By its doors Captain Wise drank 
his bowl of punch while the crowd cheered him 
for having brought home the good news that the 
Stamp Act was repealed; and there, too, Dr. 
KEArSLEY swallowed his in hot haste while the. 
populace hooted and jeered him because of his 

Tory proclivities. And in this way we can fol- 
low the brewing storm in all its stages, until it 
finally burst forth in full fury. All classes of 
citizens frequented the Coffee-house. One day It 
might be Ropert Provp, the grave school-master 
and historian, whose contempt of social pleasures 
was but a veil to hide the bitterness of disappoint 
ed love; or else perhaps James PEMBERTON, come 
to consult his fellow-Quakers about the advisabil- 
ity of sending a petition to England to beg that 
all colonial difficulties be settled by peaceful mea- 
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sures; the next, it was OGLE and 

Frencs, the British Orestes and 
Pylades, always gay, because they 
were young and thoughtless. It 
was-the former who, leaning over 
the alderman who was writing an 
order to commit him for his disor- 
derly conduct, cried out, with sar- 
eastic seriousness, “‘My father was 
x justice of the peace too, but he 
used to spell ‘circumstance’ with a 
.’ By which he raised a hearty 
* Jaugh at the expense of the poor 
alderman, who in his discomfiture 
washed his hands of the culprit as 
of a hopeless case. Now crowds 
came to the Coffee-house to attend 
a slave sale, and again they hurried 
thither to watch the troops as they 
marched by on their way to the 
Lattle-field. 

Events varied from day to day 
like the shifting scenes of a pano- 
rama. This old house, which has 
now deteriorated into a tobacco 
yarehouse, gaudily painted in reds, 
aid yellows, is a link between old 
aud new Philadelphia. ,.Built by 
the men who cleared the ground 
and made the city that they might 
he free, it was the rendezvous of 
their descendants, who fought that 
fliev might retain the freedom so 
dearly won. The first heroes con- 
quered natural enemies; their suc- 
eessors defeated human foes. If 
Ex.izazetu Harp is the typical her- 
oine of the first generation, Lyp1a 
Dannacn is of the second. When 
the town was occupied by British 
forces, she was living in the Lux- 
teY house, an old-fashioned frame 
building, with projecting lower floor 
and baleony above, which belonged 
oviginally to Captain LuxLey, pop- 
ularly known as the “ Fire Drake.” 
The British commander took pos- 
session of one of its rooms to use 
as a council chamber, and by the 
door of this apartment, Lypra Dar- 
RACH leaned one night in breathless 
suspense. ‘Listen at a hole, and 
ve'll hear news o’ yoursel’,” did not 
hold good in her case, for what she 
heard concerned the fate of the 


American troops, whom she, at the 
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risk of her own life, was thereby 
enabled to save. 
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THE LONDON COFFEE-HOUSE, TO-DAY. 


And thus the world-play went on in Philadelphia, each | has suggested; but the taste of the present time demands 
new scene adding some sweet or stirring association to | gay coloring, a grand parade, military trappings, and at- 
plain brick buildings, so that these, to whomsoever can |: tfactive tableaux. So we are to have the splendid para- 
read, tell many a tale of human hopes and fears. »  phernalia that drew crowds to witness the Baltimore Oriole 

, 7 Celebration, a magnificent military display, and a grand 

Thus far we have dealt entirely with the Philadelphia | civic procession representing trades, industries, etc. There 
of the early days, as a fitting introduction to the week of | is something laughably incongruous to have, in a proces- 
pageantry and pomp with which the city celebrated the | sion in honor of W1Lt1AM Penn, a representation of the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the landing of Witu1am | “great car of Juggernaut,” “Cleopatra’s Barge,” “ Queen 
Pexn. It is unnecessary to dwell on the magnitude and | Zenobia seated on an elephant,” “ Queen Elizabeth, seated 
wealth attained by the city which he founded in the wil- | on a throne, granting a favor to Shakspeare,” and a large 
derness, or on the changes which time and ecireumstances | canopy “under which will sit the beautiful but unfortu- 
have made in its people and in its outward appearancé. | nate Mary Queen of Scots.” But without a doubt this * 
It is highly probable that the mild and peace-loving | sort of pageantry will “draw” mueh better than anything 
Friend, could he return to be a spectator-of the festivities | which would have gratified the severe simplicity of Wurrt- 
instituted in his honor, might raise « gentle protest against | TIER, and contribute greatly to the popular success of the 
the gorgeousness of the pageant. Severe simplicity would | celebration. | , 
have been more to his taste, as the venerable WuitTIER Rostys. 
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THE DANGEROUS DEMOCRACY. 

Tur last four years of Republican rule have 
been vears.of unexampled prosperity. Never 
have the advantages of a free government been 
so signally conspicuous. The people in every 

art of the counttv have advanced in ease and 
comfort. The tide of improvement began with 
the return to honest money and good govern- 
ment, with the complete control of the ‘Republic- 
an party in Congress, and the partial restoration 
of order in the Southern States. It grew in the 
Jater years of President Hayes’s administration, 
it rose higher in the first year of the lamented 
Garfield; it promises to advance even still more 
swiftly under his successor. Confidence and hope 
fill the nation.. Its material wealth is greater 
than was ever known before. Its crops of food, 


’ cotton, and the various products of the earth are 


the finest in its history, Its mines of gold and 
silver yield abundantly. Its wood and coal seem 
inexhaustible. We may hope that its mental 
progress is equal to its material, and that the in- 
tellect is not lost amidst an excess of riches. 
Peace and good order prevail over nearly all the 
land. The bitterness of sectional strife is pass- 
ing away, and wherever Republicans rule we can 
point to a country more fortunate than any other, 
and one eager to share its prosperity with all who 
need. 

We have almost forgotten the suddenness of 
the change. It is scarcely four years since the 
streets of New York and Philadelphia were lined 
with vacant stores and useless houses; since 
Broadway was deserted by its usual trade, and 
the iron and coal dealers of Pennsylvania had 
nearly sunk into bankruptcy ; ‘since the great rail- 
road corporations felt the general distress ; since 
the working-man in Chicago and St. Louis could 
find no occupation, and San Francisco and New 
Ovleans seemed undone together; since a Demo- 
cratic and reactionary majority ruled in Congress, 
and filled the air with its mischievous sugges- 
tions. In the rapid strides of our new prosperity 
we are too ready to forget the trials and dangers 
of the past, and how much we owe to the steady 
persistence of the Republican leaders in the paths 
of honesty and good faith. Grant, Hayes, and 
Garfield led the way to the new prosperity. They 
demanded a full and exact payment of the na- 
tional debt in gold, the return to specie payments, 


' the fulfillment of every national obligation, and 
_ the reform of the paper currency. 


They made 
honesty and good faith the foundation of our na- 
tional progress. The change was one of almost 
unexampled swiftness. The currency was re- 
formed. The honest impulse gave life to the na- 
tion, and in 1879 and 1880 began that swift tide 
of manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural 
prosperity which nothing but a Democratic vic- 
tory can check. 

All parts of the country have shared in it alike ; 
but nowhere has.the career of improvement been 
so remarkable as in the lands-beyond the Missis- 
sippi. The railroads, planned by intelligent and 
active managers, pierce the new country ; tlie set- 
tler follows in their track. From Canada to 
Mexico the wonderful process has gone on with 
unexampled swiftness. Immigration presses on 
from Europe to the Pacific. The hopes of the 
working-men of nearly all the European ons 
are fixed upon the wild lands that spread ath 
the shadow of the Rocky Mountains. Within 
five years Dakota, Montana, Northern Minnesota, 
and the elder States, Kansas and Nebraska, have 
become the homes of an ever-increasing popula- 
tion, and nowhere has the Republican love for 
free schools and colleges, railroads and easy com- 
munications, free speech and liberal thought, 
been so generally displayed. Foreigners and na- 
tives imbibe the Republican sentiment, and a true 
democracy expels tie false. Nowhere are there 
such great Republican majorities as in these new 
States, 

To the Southern States, once desolated by war, 
Republican rule has been equally advantageous. 
The Southern section has recovered itself, and 
become more intelligent and prosperous than it 
was ever in the period of slaverv. Emancipation 
is preparing the way for the full development of 
its wide resources. The cotton crop is the great- 
est ever known. The grain and vegetable crops 
from Maryland to Texas are said to be finer than 
ever before. A rigid rule of the Democratic and 
reactionary class in the Southern States is still 
the chief obstacle to their advance. The people 
are not yet free. Education languishes, and un- 
skilled labor wastes the soil or prohibits manu- 
factures. But even here the rule of the reac- 
tionary caste is shaken. East and West Vir- 
ginia are beginning to recognize the necessity of 
independent and cultivated thought. It is said 
that the great State of Texas is already feeling 
the Republican impulse, and asking for free 
schools and free speech. The Southern section 
must soon yield to the general tide of progress. 
The mines of West Virginia, Tennessee, and Al- 
abama will build up many a great manufacturing 
city; the boundless plains of Texas may feed 
their millions, and New Orleans and Charleston 
almost rival New York. But they can never do 
s0 under Democratic control. Democracy at the 
South means the suppression of free speech, free 
thought, and personal independence. It is only 
as the country becomes Republican or liberal 
that it is made the fitting home of freemen. 

To all this prosperity a Democratic victory 
would bring a sudden reverse. It would bring 
poverty to the homes of the working-men, and 
distrust in the circles of finance and trade. The 
Democratic caste that governs the Southern sec- 
tion has no love for the 'working-man. Before 
the rebellion, it would have reduced the laboring 
classes to a. general slavery ; since the peace, it 
has nearly effected it. It:breaks up political 
meetings in South Carolina by force, and over- 
runs Alabama with cruel outrages. Republican 
free schools, that can alone elevate the people, it 

suffers everywhere to languish and even die. 


| This is the party that hopes to carry the next 


Presidential election by force in its own section, 
and by the aid in the North of men like Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Kelly. But does any one sup- 
pose that such an election would not bring dis- 
aster to the nation and to freedom? What busi- 
ness man would intrust his affairs to servants who 
forced themselves upon him? What working- 
man would believe the professions of these Bour- 
is of the South ? 

In the North the Democratic party has shown 
itself still more dangerous. New York and Brook- 
lyn are the monuments of its financial unsound- 
ness. Both cities it reduced to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and the wounds it has inflicted they 
will not recover from in many a year. Does any 
one suppose that Mr. Kelly and Mr. Cleveland 
would manage better the affairs and finances of 
the State and nation? Would any business man 
again employ as clerks persons who had nearly 
destroyed his credit and wasted his money? Can 
New York and Brooklyn find no better public 
servants than this faction which has so often de- 
spoiled them. 

In the hands of the Republican party the credit 
of the nation will be'safe. It has managed its 
finances with discretion ; it has brought the coun- 
try unexampled prosperity. It hates the rule of 
Bourbons in the South, and is slowly sapping the 
bulwarks of their power. Even Louisiana de- 
nounces their shot-guns and their tyranny. The 
Republican party proposes to reform and restore 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn. It would 
bring health and cleanliness to their streets, and 
economy and good orderto their finances. It 
hopes to reform the civil service, to educate the 
people, to soften. sectional differences, to blend 
the nation in one harmonious unity. For this it 
calls upon the younger citizens to lend it all their 
energy, the efder all their counsel. 

EvGENE LAWRENCE. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own 


A Crotchet of Science.—Statistics of Suicide.—Over- 
working young Brains.—Our Country Doyberries. 
—Transplanted Snobbism. 

Tue dead season in London (that is, when no- 
body is left there) is naturally enough the time 
for the ghosts of extinct theories to take their 
walks abroad; now is the period for suggesting 
that the earth is as great a flat, or nearly so, as 
it looks; that vaccination has its perils, if it is 
not an open question; that the case of the rit- 
ualists in the Church of England runs,a good 
second to that of the Smithfield martyrs ; and 
that an unpaid magistracy is its country’s pride. 
It is also the time for airing little hobbies which 
have just come into being—the very colts of the- 
ories, The last. scientific notion is that cigarette 
smoking is slow suicide. <A strong cigar or two, 
or a few ounces of shag tobacco, may be indulged 
in with impunity; but the invidious ravages of 
the cigarette are fatal. So have I heard the sages 
of a quarter of a century ago maintain that “ Don 
Juan” was harmless (‘“‘ The coarseness of the de- 
scription; sir, disgusts you at once,” etc. ), but that 
“Lalla Rookh” was poison to any household by 
reason of its indelicate insinuation. It would not 
astonish me to find during the next autumn holi- 
days an onslaught in some medical journal upon 
negus, as being, on the whole, a more dangerous 
and pernicious drink than brandy. The truth 
is that, as a general rule, cigarettes are smoked 
by those only who find tobacco in any stronger 
form to disagree with them. Of course, if a man 
is never without a cigarette in his mouth, he will 
lose appetite, and get ill; and so he would if he 
smoked a straw. But this new crusade against 
them is all rubbish. One of the crusaders came 
up to an offender the other day, and said, in a 
grewsome voice, “Do you know I had a friend 
who got cancer in the tongue from that, and had 
to have an operation performed %” 

“Was it successful 

“Yes, sir; I am thankful to say it was.” 

“ All right; then I shall go on smoking.” 

Thus we see that among other evils wrought 
by the fanatical assertions of science is the en- 
couragement of frivolous replies. 

The gentlemen who believe too implicitly in the 
doctrine of averages, and would persuade us that 
when accidents are scarce during any year, a good 
big one, like the Tay Bridge catastrophe, is sure 
to happen in December, to make their figures 
right, have received a severe blow. If there is 
one thing to which these “scientists” pin their 
faith more firmly than another, it is the regularity 
of suicide. ‘Suicides, my dear sir, will be found 
to increase in precisely the same ratio as popula- 
tion.” Now in France, according to the just pub- 
lished official statistics, the number of suicides 
has trebled within the last fifty years. In 1830, 
there were five suicides to every 100,000 inhab- 
itants ; in 18890, there were fifteen. Again, among 
predisposing causes, it has been thought—and I 
must say very naturally—that living in the coun- 
try was one of the chief, whereas it seems that 
in the Department of the Seine (which includes 
Paris) suicides are most numerous, and in that of 
Corsica the least. Moreover, so far from fogs 
and bad weather having anything to do with it, 
the percentage of self-destruction is thirty-nine 
for the summer and eighteen for the winter. 
What is very sad, and comes home to ourselves, 
for the same thing has happened in England, 
there is an immense increase in juvenile suicide. 

I can’t help thinking that in this country the 
high pressure of education may have something 
to do with this last fact. A school inspector, 
Mr. Colt-Williams, in making his report to the 
Council of Education, calls particular attention to 
the overworking of young pupils, many of whom 
“pass sleepless nights, or mutter their sums in 
their dreams.” Poor little souls, withtwhom even 
sleep, “the innocent sleep,” is harassed by the 
demon Arithmetic! In Mr. Williams’s district, 


“though it has no singing by note, and no sci- 
ence,” he thinks much too much is taught for 
young brains to carry, and pleads for “sound- 
ness in elementary subjects instead of the smat- 
tering of a medley.” Oh, wise judge! and how 
much wiser, inasmuch as he is himself a profes- 
sional educationist, than which there is no class 
more pig-headed and ignorant of human nature! 
The “three r’s” (reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic) is the ery with which I myself would go to 
the country upon this question, and to the town 
too. When a boy has once thoroughly acquired 
them, he is fit for anything, and all else follows 
in due course; but how seldom he does acquire 
them! That “we are wiser than we know” may 
be true, but boys are not so wise as our educa- 
tion-mongers imagine them to be. What is the 
good, as Mr. Williams bluntly puts it, of an A-less 
and unintelligent rendering of Shakspeare and 
Milton, let alone science and astronomy? The 
great art in teaching is to make step by step 
thoroughly understood, and this is so seldom 
done that a boy may mount the first flight of the 
ladder of learning, and yet know absolutely no- 
thing. To attempt to teach Greek poetry to the 
average young gentlemen at our public schools 
is a waste of time and money; but the young 
gentlemen have plenty of both tospare. With the 
juvenile rustic it is not so, and to overwork his 
brain with matters beyond his ken is to rob his 
parents of his childish earnings to no purpose, 
even if it does not, as Mr. Williams asserts it does, 
interfere with his physical development. _ 

At Braunston, in Devon, two of the great un- 
paid have been distinguishing themselves by send- 
ing a man to prison, with two months’ hard Jabor, 
for stealing a handful of oats for his donkey. 
The prisoner had been thirty years in service, 
and brought up creditably a family of sixteen 
children. These are the sentences which make 
the poor man cry, in more senses than one, “O 
Lord! how long?” I confess my blood: boils as I 
write of such brutes. It is these Dogberries that 
breed revolution. 

“Perish India” is an observation that has ex- 
cited a good deal of comment, and has drawn 
perhaps more attention to that province than has 
otherwise been paid to it by the British public. 
If we really do take an interest in the domain of 
“the Empress,” now is the time to evince ‘it. 
British India is threatened with a “ Peerage and 
Landed Gentry” book of its own, and an enter- 
prising publisher is said to be only in want.of a 
few more subscriptions to start it. Can nothing 
be done to avert this? We all know what a so- 
cial nuisance books of this class have been and 
are in our own country. What snobbism they 
engender, what miserable subjects they suggest 
for conversation, and what sacrifices are made 
by middle-class households to secure the posses- 
sion of the sacred but expensive volume! We 
have surely made India ridiculous enough by 
calling it an empire when it is only a dependen- 
cy, and though we have not been able to Chris- 
tianize its native rulers, it will be only too easy 
to inoculate them with the follies of swelldom. 
For pity’s sake, let us put a stop, while there is 
yet time, to the growth of black “county fami- 
lies” and swelldom with a tar brush. 

R. Kemste, of London. 


AN URBINO SALT-CELLAR. 


On a certain March evening the home of Mr. 
Derby presented an aspect of unusual animation ; 
even the passers-by may have been aware that 
the Prince would dine there, and the whole neigh- 
borhood have basked in the sunshine of such con- 
descension. 

The city was Washington, the street near the 
Arlington Hotel, and the house a bachelor’s do- 
minions well known to bon-vivants of all nation- 
alities. Mr. Derby held an office under govern- 
ment, had travelled considerably, and prided him- 
self on being something of a connoisseur in art. 
In personal appearance he was a small, rather 
rubicund gentleman, with a quick blue eye, and 
ready adaptiveness of manner, which had won 
him popularity. His enemies pronounced him a 
lion-hunter. His little dinners had gained him 
celebrity in Washington. He spent days in pre- 
paration of epicurean surprises, and then assumed 
a gentle deprecation of all praise. If he after- 
ward heard, ‘‘ Where does Derby get his Chateau 
d’Yquem %”’ or, “ By Jove! Derby is the only man 
who understands a soupe a la bisque, a Parmesan 
souffié, out of Paris,” he was happy. 

Fame as a gourmand was a difficult réle worth 
playing in a land of Irish servants and high wages. 
The Prince was a Russian, and the latest celeb- 
rity in the national capital. His title need not 
be given to unaccustomed ears, because he was 
known simply as the Prince. For two months 
society had flocked to the shrine of a new idol in 
a flutter of excitement, and thrown about him the 
garlands of pleasure. Smiles greeted him on 
every side; his advent was marked by the glit- 
ter of jewels and the rustlings of rich toilets in 
crowded ball-rooms, all assumed to do him honor. 
Of course everybody knew the most minute par- 
ticulars of his history. His palade im St. Peters- 
burg, his estates on the Volga, his mines in the 
Ural, his vast glass manufactories near Moscow, 
were all discussed with the most lively interest 
at kettledrum and reception. The town dream- 
ed of the Prince, dressed for the Prince, posed 
for the Prince, and could never gaze enough at 
the Prince. 

Now he had fallen to the share of Mr. Derby, 
ahd had graciously consented to break bread with 
him. Why not? He had broken bread with ev- 
erybody else. 

At seven o'clock the host made a final tour of 
his suite of rooms to satisfy himself that Fritz, 
his Swiss servant, had obeyed his orders in the 
arrangement of the veriest trifle. The place was 
charming, cozy, and bijou. In the drawing-room 
the light was shed in mellow radiance through 


tinted globes. on curtains of amber satin, 
tian glass, piano, and gilded harp. In one e;-. 
her the bronze Narcissus occupied a pedestal - i) 
another, a marble statuette of the Canova Venus 
was shaded by draperies of lace; on the walls 
Titian’s Magdalene and Queen of Cyprus glowe:| 
with richest life-coloring in contrast with frame< 
of ebony. An open door revealed a glimpse ot 
bed-chamber draped in blue satin, filled with ev. 
ery luxury of the toilet—those trifles in- eryst:| 
_ and ivory and silver which denote the confitme:j 
bachelor. 

Mr. Derby surveyed his dominions with a smile. 
of satisfaction. He even peered again into tho 
smoking and billiard rooms, then paused on the 
threshold of the dining-room, scanning anxious. 
ly the snowy linen, the standards of flowers andi 
fruits, the sideboard with its decanters. 

" “To be sure !” he exclaimed, inspired by a new 
idea. 

Then he darted back into the drawing-room 
approached a cabinet filled with china, and be. 
gan to remove one article after another, until je 
stood in the midst of vases, jars, and dishes, al} 
spread about him on the carpet. On one shelf 
the most fragile toys of Chinese porcelain were 
arranged, tinted the delicate green of the tea leaf, 
decorated with hovering butterflies and flowers, — 
while on the next the scarcely less exquisite an- 
tique Gindri-work was represented by a coffee 
set in Pompeiian design. Mr. Derby’s latest whim 
was for pottery in every form. The cushions in 
the corner were majolica, dishes lined the walls 
of dining and smoking rooms; his hearth must 
at least be made of tiles, At length he found 
the object of his search, and replaced the oth- 
er articles with tremulous haste, in the dread 
that his guests, even the Prince, might walk in 
and find him thus employed. His face became 
flushed and his white cravat twisted slightly 
awry, owing to these exertions ; still he persevered 
and triumphed. 

This object of his search was a salt-cellar of 
Urbino.. In coloring, age had blended the tints 
to a rich harmony of clouded yellow and nale 
green. Three battered Cupids, their yellow wings 
tipped with violet, upheld the central cup, deep 
chrome in hue, while perching on the corners, 
and holding smaller cellars in their laps. The 
happy owner had bought it only the other day in 
New York, and paid a price proportionate to its 
quaint ugliness and fancied value. 

Mr. Derby rushed back to the dining-room, care- 
fully placed salt in each of the little receptacles 
with his own hands, and added the specimen of 
Urbino-ware to the ornaments of his table. Was 
the Prince likely to take his salt from a cellar 
of Urbino at another table of Washington? In 
this doubt lay much glory to a_lion-hunting 
host. 

Scarcely had he made these arrangements when | 
his guests appeared, to find him in the drawing- 
room, assuming an expression of indifference as 
one puts on a glove before entering company. 
The Prinee had not yet arrived. The host had 
culled his little social nosegay with his usual care: 
a German diplomatist, rosy and amiable, with 
gray mustache @ la militaire ; a French attaché, 
handsome and agreeable; the Senator, pride of 
his State and nation, affable, courteous, invaria- 
bly at ease; the member of Congress, whose last 
speech on Reform, delivered with an eloquence 
marking the true orator, had made a sensation 
in political circles, to whom dinner parties were 
most irksome. For the rest, an author of grow- 
ing reputation, with shaggy eyebrows and humor- 
ous mouth; the Puppy, mildly inoffensive, with 
smooth brown hair parted in the middle; and a 
young clergyman. 

In the midst of a few commonplace greetings, 
each ear listened for the sound of carriage wheels 
and the entrance of the Prince. Here he was in 
the flesh at last. Certainly the most remarkable- 
looking man in the room, this Prince. He was 
small and slight and young, with more the aspect 
of a student than a soldier, his physiognomy of 
the Calmuck type, pale, a round beardless face, 
and little twinkling eves shielded by spectacles. 
Nature marks the dividing line of races with 
startling distinctness sometimes in a single face. 
The Prince’s hands were those of a woman, slen- 
der, delicate, tipped with rosy nails, and the right 
one adorned with a rare intaglio ring. Never 
had Mr. Derby entertained a more charming and 
unaffected guest. If the singularity of his aspect 
rendered him unique, the cordiality and esprif o! 
his conversation enhanced his claim to distinction. 
He was a great talker. No topic or language 
came amiss with him, while the sound of his own 
voice seemed to stimulate his vocal powers to au 
extraordinary exhilaration, which infected his com- 
panions. How the small eyes twinkled behind 
the’spectacles! How marvellous the changes 
that round white face, as the lips uttered words of 
acute wisdom and utter folly in a breath! 

“ He is a Macchiavelli,” thought the Senator. 

“ He is a feather-top and a fool,” thought tle 
member of Congress. 

Each judgment was correct and false. - 

At table the Prince became silent for a mo- 
ment; his glance had fallen on the Urbino salt- 
cellar. A peculiar expression flitted across his 
features, he looked askance at his host, toye 
with his spoon, and resumed his soup without 
comment. 

Mr. Derby felt a glow of gratified pride pervade 
his whole being. The Prince had noticed his 
salt-cellar ! 

John Selden, vigorous, racy, and wise, did not 
preside over the board; there were no brilliant 
scintillations of wit, nor ready flow of repartee, 
but the dinner was a success, inasmuch as each 
person was comfortable. The member of Cons 
gress found the German diplomatist a good list- 
ener, while the latter silently consumed the ed- 
bles placed before him as a preliminary winding 
up of the powers of speech, which would act 
when his cigar was reached. The French attache 


jested with the Prince about the latest Parisian 
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novelty while trifling with a vol-au-vent. The 
Senator discussed varieties of foods, their culti- 
vation and transportation, the consistency of a 
gravy, the bouquet of a wine, with the same grav- 
ity with which he endeavored to entangle the 
young clergyman in controversy. 
- «J shall be glad to show you a rare work in 
my library, Ethics of the Fathers, by Nathan the 
Babylonian,” he said, in his smooth, affable tones. 

The young clergyman bowed his thanks. 

Further down the table the ball was kept spin- 
ning by the Author and the Puppy. 

«“ We have to thank you for Meltman’s Trust,” 
said the latter. ‘‘ Very interesting book, and 


universally praised.” 


“ You are too kind, especially as I did not write 


the book,” replied the Author. 

“Did not write Meltman’s Trust?” repeated 
the Puppy, opening his eyes. “I thought it was 
attributed to you.” 

“Very likely, and vet I have never beheld the 
cover of the, no doubt, valuable work,” said the 


Author. ‘Does the fact surprise you? Never. 


ermit yourself to be surprised. Ten years ago 
I published a volume of sentimental poems. I 
fancied that I had stormed the world, and was well 
known. I visited a fashionable watering-place. 
You need no description of the class of place. 
Noise, confusion, crowds, mosquitoes, sand, over- 
dressed women, indifferent table.” 
“Very natural, indeed,” murmured the Puppy, 
tasting an olive. 
“My resort boasted a great lady, one star of 


the first magnitude,” pursued the Author. ‘She. 


came, with a maid, a corps of female relatives, 
the satellites, and a caravan of luggage. I be- 
hold her now, pacing the piazza with stately and 
ponderous tread, her draperies flowing about her, 
a fan in her shapely hand. In a fatal moment 
of youthful confidence I had presented a copy of 
my poems to a charming girl, thus revealing that 
I was an author, belonged to a class of unfortu- 
nates who are obliged to serve as pegs on which 
to hang the delinquencies of human nature. At 
the same time a periodical of the day appeared 
‘1 our midst, humorously delineating the genus 
great lady on her summer tour. I enjoyed it in- 
nocently enough. Lo! my great lady bore down 
upon me with flashing eye, addressed me as ‘Sir,’ 
and taxed me with having written it to render her 
ridiculous. Denials were useless; I was drawn 
into a public vindication of myself; the hotel 
proprietor regarded me with an, evil eye; I de- 
parted. The warmest advocate I made was a gen- 
tleman who remarked audibly, as the stage rat- 
tled away with my disgraced self: ‘ After all, he 
may have meant no harm. The portrait of Mrs. 
Blank was a clever hit. Besides, these fellows 
have to make their living somehow, you know.’ 
Then I formed a resolution to which I have since 
adhered. I decided not to place myself in a wit- 
ness-box for fools to cross-examine. I deny no 
charge. Meltman’s Trust is attributed to me: I 
never read it, When I die I intend to leave a 
correct list of my works, and if posterity judges 
me fairly I shall be satisfied.” 

“Ignorance and prejudice go everywhere hand 
in hand,” added the Senator. ‘ Every Galileo 
must swear that the world is flat, to please his 
audience, even in this day.” 

In the mean while the Prince jested with the 
_ French attaché, or lapsed into German and Eng- 
lish with his host and other immediate neighbor, 
the diplomatist. A keen observer might have 
noticed that his glance strayed to the salt-cellar 
from time to time. 

“Pardon me, but are these Urbino salt-cellars 
much in use here in America 2?” he inquired. 

“No,” replied Mr. Derby, secretly elated. “I 
picked this one up the other day.” 

“May I demand where you discovered it?” 
continued the Prince, his round white face utter- 
ly devoid of expression. ~ 

“T bought it in New York.” 

“Ah! these specimens of Urbino majolica are 
so precious to us since the days when a king of 
Spain offered to replace the vessels in the Holy 
House of Loreto with others of solid silver,” said 
the Prince, sipping his coffee. 

The gentlemen withdrew to the smoking-room. 
Here pipes of every description were arranged on 
the wall, from the tiny opium tube of the Chi- 
nese to the large porcelain bow] of the Heidel- 
berg student. A jar of fragrant Latakia occu- 
pied a table, bronze and gilded receptacles of 
cigars invited acceptance of their contents. In 
one corner was a pile of embroidered cushions, 
a Persian rug, and a nargileh, with its long stem 
twisted about the standard. 

Presently the voice of the Prince beeame audi- 
ble through the clouds of smoke. “And the 
salt-cellar of Urbino—has it not a coronet and 
eagle, with the letter L, painted by an idle hand, 
on the under side of the bowl?” — - 

Mr. Derby hastened into the deserted dining- 
room, emptied the salt from those curious cups 
of yellow and green, and returned with it in his 
hand. The others crowded around. The Prince 
reversed it in those delicate womanish fingers of 
his, and pointed to a little crest and eagle, with 
the letter L below, painted with an almost micro- 
scopic skill. He laughed lightly. 7 

“I painted the crest myself. This rare speci- 
men of Urbino once belonged to me, and formed 
a portion of my collection at St. Petersburg. It 
ps Stolen by a dishonest French valet. Voila 

out 
_ The salt-cellar, a bit of majolica, guarded by 
its thrce little battered Cupids, with their brittle 
violet wings, had vanished from among the trea- 
sures of a Russian palace five years previous, 
during the absence of the owner. By a curious 
comcidence it had reached America for sale, hav- 
Ing passed through many hands, at the time of 
the Prince’s advent. He had recognized it, and 
curiosity, that prominent Muscovite trait, had 
“ng induced the questions propounded to his 


Next day Mr. Derby sent to the Prince, with 


his card, a salt-cellar of Urbino, with three Cu- 
pids perched on the corners, the whole piece a 
marvel of richly blended coloring, mellowed by 
age. Vireinia W. Jounson. 


FRESH BEEF FROM CHICAGO. 


In 1827, Mr. ARCHIBALD CLyBOURNE established 
a small slaughter-house on the north branch of 
the Chicago River for supplying the garrison of 
Fort Dearborn and the little settlement near by 
with fresh beef. Five years later the establish- 
ment was moved “away out on the prairie” to a 
point which is now the intersection of Madison 
Street and Michigan Avenue, and here the busi- 
ness of the first year amounted to 150 head of 
cattle killed and dressed. 

In 1846, Mr. H. R. Sarra, of New York city; 
aftera journey of twenty-two days, reached Chi- 
cago, and began the collection of the first herd of 
Illinois cattle intended for the New York market. 
Having obtained 225 head of cattle, he started 
with them in May, and after a journey of 100 
days, he landed them in prime condition in New 
York, where he disposed of them at a profit of 
$8 per head. During this drive of nearly a thou- 
sand miles every river had been crossed by 
swimming. 

In 1854, the first packing-houses were estab- 
lished in Chicago. They were small and crude 


affairs, and their season for work lasted only from. 


October until April. The real foundation of the 
present enormous business was laid in 1868 by 
Mr. B. P. Hutcuenson, who in that year establish- 
ed himself in the packing business. It was not 
until 1875 that experiments were tried in the 


shipment of fresh beef in carcass to England and ° 


Scotland, and in 1878 the first dressed beef trans- 
ported in cars especially prepared for the purpose 
was shipped to Boston by Messrs. Plummer & 
HAMMOND. 
So rapid has been the growth of this business 
that at present a dozen or more wealthy firms in 
Chicago and vicinity are engaged in butchering 
beef to be sold, in various forms, at points thou- 
sands of miles distant from the slaughter-houses. 
Most of the meat handled by these firms is pack- 
ed after being cured by pickling, smoking, or can- 
ning, only the choice cuts being sent East. The 
houses of Swirr BrotuHers & Co., Hammonp & Co., 


-and Netson Morris are the only ones which ship 


their beef in quarters to the Atlantic coast cities 


and to Europe. 


Most of these firms are located in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the great Union Stock Yards ad- 
joining the southern boundary line of Chicago. 
These great yards, which to-day are the centre of 
the cattle trade of the United States, were opened 
on Christmas-day, 1865. They cover 345 acres, 
which when first occupied was low swampy land, 
and which was selected solely on account of its 
contiguity to the several] railroad lines over which 
stock was shipped to and from the city. With 
each successive year the great stock vards have 
been improved and enlarged, until now they are 
the nucleus and support of the thriving town of 
Lake, which adjoins South Chicago at the stock- 
yard fence. In this busy little town, which sprang 
into existence because it was needed, and increases 
yearly in area and prosperity for the same rea- 
son, the best of order prevails at all times, owing 
to the careful and well-considered management 
of its affairs by a committee appointed by the 
Board of Control of the yards. 

That the business of these Chicago stock yards 
is annually increasing—and that at an astonish- 
ing rate—is shown by the report of last year’s 
transactions, which gives the receipts of cattle 
for the year as 150,000 head over and above those 
of 1880. The heart of the stock yards is the Ex- 
change Building, in which many of the large deal- 
ers: have offices, and where nearly all business is 
transacted. In addition to thus locating them- 
selves directly upon the scene of operations, most 
firms employ expert buyers, who keep themgelves 
posted as to the character and condition of in- 
coming cattle, and are prepared to bid upen every 
car-load long before it has reached its destina- 
tion. The firms shipping beef in sides or quar- 
ters, to be kept fresh until delivered, must and do 
obtain the highest grades of cattle, and upon pur- 
chasing a lot of steers they carefully examine 
each animal. If one is found which falls below 
their standard of excellence, he is driven to one 


_side to be sold to parties who do not ship “ whole 


packages.” 

During the afternoon the purchases of the 
morning are driven into pens connected with the 
abattoirs, where they are fed, watered, and allow- 
ed to rest. This is done in order to quiet them, 
and cool them thoroughly before killing. When 
it is decided that they have attained the proper 
temperature and composure, they are driven, a 
few at a time, up a gently inclined plane that 
leads into a narrow passage. From this passage 
small pens, each intended for the accommodation 
of but a single animal, open by doors that are Of 
the same size as the passage. Having entered 
one of these traps, of which the door has closed 
behind him, the steer must stand motionless, as 
he has no room in which to move in any direc- 
tion. The cattle are “handled” into these pens 
by men stationed on a platform above them, and 
provided with long saplings armed with blunt 
spikes. These, however, are but little used, the 
aim of the men being to coax rather than to drive 
the cattle to their fate, that they may literally 
meet it with as much coolness as possible. 

When the pens are filled, a quiet man armed 
with a long slender iron spear, of which the head 
is broad, bright, and keen-edged as a razor, walks 
deliberately along the platform above the pens. 
He stops over each one, glances down through an 
opening at his feet, thrusts his spear through the 
same opening, using so little force that the mo- 
tion is merely an easy dip of the weapon, with- 
draws it, and moves along. The thrust of the 
spear is followed so instantly by the fall of the 
animal that unless the delivery of the blow has 


i 


been noted and its purpose understood, it is al- 
most impossible to realize that a bullock has been 
thus easily and quickly killed. The quiet man 


‘with the spear is an ex-Union soldier, and is 


known as “Jack, the Cavalry-man.” His present 
business is to kill from 40100 to 5000 bullocks 
every week, and at the same time to accomplish 
the killing as quickly and with as little pain to 
the animal as possible. If the animal is struck 
by the spear on a line between the ears, the spinal 
cord is severed, and he drops dead without know- 
ing the cause of his sudden demise. 7 

In the building beyond these pens, entering 
which has proved so fatal to the steers, are sixty 
or seventy ‘“‘ beds,” as the floor spaces directly in 
front of the pen doors ere designated, which are 
scrupulously clean, but very wet. As one of the 
pen doors is raised, a dead steer is seen in the 
little inclosure. A chain is slipped over his 
horns, a steam-driven windlass revolves, and he 
is dragged from the pen to the bed. Here he is 
immediately set upon by a gang of butchers, each 
of whom performs his allotted task and no more. 
One stalwart fellow strikes the dead animal a 
couple of blows in the forehead with a sledge- 
hammer; another lops: off his hind-legs, and 
makes a few rapid passes with his curved knife ; 
others are at work upon the fore-legs and head ; 
and when each has completed the work allotted 
to him, he passes on to another bullock, and an- 
other specialist takes his place. 

In making his sketches for the illustrations on 
our double page, our artist was much perplexed 
at the rapidity of movement about him, and the 
sudden and radical changes in the appearance of 
his subjects. He thus describes his difficulties : 
“You seek what vou think to be a quiet corner 
of the room; suddenly, a dead bullock, whose 
presence has been unsuspected, is jerked bodily 
from somewhere and deposited at your feet. <A 
fellow comes along and taps him on the head 
with a sledge-hammer. You make a few lines 
to indicate the action, and glance toward the sub- 
ject. There has been a change in the scene; the 
party with the hammer has disappeared, and oth- 
er men are rapidly dissecting your bullock. One 
has taken off the legs at the knees, and another, 
having severed the head, is extracting the tongue 
from behind. If you stop for a moment to con- 
sider this change, your next view will be that of a 
very much amputated ox, with both sides skinned. 
Beside him now stand a couple of oil-skin-clad 
butchers, clipping their knives across their steels 
before making the few passes at the late ox that 
will prepare him to receive the attentions of the 
axe-men, saw-men, and gambrel-men, and a min- 
ute later your recent promising subject, trans- 
formed into two sides of beef, has been washed, 
dried, and hung upon wheeled hooks that run 
upon a railway pendent from the ceiling, along 
which it is rapidly disappearing, as it is trundled 
along toward the first cooling-room. At this 
point you examine your sketch, and find that it 
contains only the linés representing the action of 
the party with a hammer who first appeared on 
the scene.” | 

In this first cooling-room, into which our artist 
has watched his “ subject” disappear, the temper- 
ature is between 40° and 50°, and here the sides 
remain until all animal heat has left them, when, 
thoroughly chilled, they are moved on into the 
cold and darkness of the storage-rooms, the tem- 
perature of which is not allowed to rise above 
40°, and the air of which is perfectly dry, no 
traces of moisture exhibiting themselves even 
upon the walls. Their storage capacity is 5000 
beeves. 

The apartments in which the meat intended 
for foreign shipment is stored apparently contain 
the choicest beef. Of this meat each quarter is 
cased in an envelope of clean, strong muslin, by 
workmen clad in surprisingly white garments that 
reach nearly to their heéls. When ready, the 
quarters are rolled on to a portion of the track 
which is connected with a pair of scales, the 
weight is quickly noted, amd the masses of meat 
are shouldered by the men in white, and borne to 
the refrigerator car that occupies a track but a 
few steps distant. Two rows of hind-quarters 
are ranged on either side of the car, hung by 
short hooks that depend from a wooden frame- 
work above. The centre of the car will contain 
six rows of fore-quarters, hung from galvanized 
iron bars by long double-pointed hooks. On the 
floor of the car, beneath the hanging masses of 
meat on wooden frames, are placed the livers and 
hearts, or an occasional invoice of pickled tongues 
or small barrels of selected tripe. The contents 
of two cars thus packed are equal to those of 
three cars of live stock, each containing nineteen 
head of cattle. The refrigerator car is not open- 
ed until its destination is reached, when it is un- 
loaded, if possible, at night. The ice cylinders at 
each end of the car are replenished three or four 
times during the trip from Chicago to New York, 
more than a ton of broken ice being required for 
each replenishing. 

One of the great dressed-beef firms, whose op- 
erations now extend to all the principal cities of 
the country, owns 464 of these refrigerator cars, 
aud controls the patents under which they were 
constructed. At the stock yards their own loco- 
motive makes up their trains, and they constant- 
ly employ a large force of men in their car work 
alone. | 

After the meat has been disposed of, the re- 
mainder of the bullock is by no means valueless. 
The horns and hoofs go ty the comb and button 
makers, the “ switches,” or long-haired ends of the 
tail, to the hair-curlers for mattrasses, and the hide 
is dropped into the great cellar of the building, 
where it is salted until sufficiently cured to go to 
the Pennsylvania tanneries. Ail refuse remain- 
ing, even the blood, is immediately utilized in the 
adjoining fertilizer factory. The moment one lot 
of carcasses have been removed from the “ beds” 
they are cleansed with warm water and ‘ squill- 
gees,” or rubber mops, and made ready for new 
arrivals. The order and regularity of the estab- 


lishment are remarkable. Superintendent Fos- 
TER is a thorough disciplinarian, selects his men 
carefully, pays them excellent wages, and will re- 
tain none who is not willing to conform strictly 
to his rules, one of which forbids smoking on the 
premises. | 

Experiments have shown that beef thus killed 
and handled can be kept perfectly sound and good 
for.a month, or even more; and men who have 
been in the business for years believe that before 
long the abattoirs will move westward until they 
reach the immediate vicinity of the great ranges 
in Montana and New Mexico. Figures furnish- 
ed by the Hon. J. R. Dopas, statistician at Wash- 
ington, give the number of beef cattle annually 
slaughtered in the United States a8 6,250,000 
head, weighing 3,125,000,000 pounds, 

According to the report of the Chicago stock 
yards for last year their cattle receipts were 
1,498,550 head, exclusive of calves. The largest 
number of cattle received in one day were 11,063 
head, and for one month 151,545 head. Their 
total receipts of cattle for the sixteen years that 
= yards have been in operation is) 13,046,483 

ead. 


Mrs. LANatryY is generally admitted to. be beau- 
tiful. Her face is refined and quiet, her carriage 
distinguished by the ease of movement. which al- 
ways seems 10 go with graceful outlines. Her 
sobriquet “the Jersey Lil¥” shows that even to 
the popular mind her appearance suggests the 
exquisite poetry of the immaculate flower. Mr. 
ABBEY, under whose management she is to play 
here, in an interview on his return from England 
refrained, with the same tact which the London 


critics have shown, from discoursing at length on | 


her beauty. He, however, spoke of her hair and 
complexion as lovely.. As neither hair nor com- 
plexion goes for much on the stage, since either 
can be so easily made up, and as her beauty is not 
of the dashing kind which sparkles so brilliantly 
in the glare of the foot-lights, it follows that her 
enemies have done her injustice in attributing 
her success entirely to her personal appearance. 
That the latter has much to do with it I do not 


doubt. Cleverness and beanty combined will . 


often achieve a speedier success than genius 
without the allurement of personal charms. No 
one has yet discovered in Mrs. Lanarfty the gen- 
ius which would justify her engagement to star 
in this country on her merits as an actress only. 
Yet it is acknowledged by many who recognize 
her failings as an actress that her beauty gives a. 
certain charm to her personation of ¢ertain parts, 
which would be Jacking in the performances of 
others histrionically more gifted than she, but 
without those physical endowments which have 
given Mrs. Lanetry a high rank among “ profes- 
sional beauties” —a class of which American so- 
ciety is fortunately as. yet guiltless. For, happily 
for the modesty of American womanhood, femi- 
nine beauty is so general here that our most beau- 
tiful women are saved the mortification of be- 
coming unduly conspicuous. 

Mrs. LaANGtry comes here after a brief pro- 
vincial tour and a briefer season in London. She 
scored a decided success as Hester Grazebrook 
in Tom Taytor’s Unequal Match, made a pleasant 
impression as Miss Hardcastle, and a dismal fail. 
ure as Rosalind in As You Like Jt. The most ju- 
dicious criticisms on these performances have ap- 
peared in the London 7¢tleyraph. They are mark- 
ed by discrinrination and by an evident desire to 
treat the débutante with perfect justice. “ Her 
attractive qualities and her self-possession,” savs 


the writer, “have been the main-stay of her sue- . 


cess. We found in her Miss Hardeastle great 
promise, but lack of experience. We found in her 
Blanche Haye the same natural gifts, of course, 
far more self-possession, a refinement of manner 


and charm of voice still more noticeable, and_a’ 


progress that in so short a time was very re- 
markable. Mrs. Lanerry’s Hester Grazebrook 
in Tom Taytor’s Unequal Match is altogether far 
more interesting than any of the series, and it is 
so far the best thing the novice has done, bold- 
er in attack, and better in result—a success due 
in a very great measure to personal charm and 
natural gift, but showing a conspicuous advance 
in the student.” 
As it is understood that Mrs. Lanerry is to 
make her début here in the Unequal Match, some 
further particulars of the play and of her Hester 
Grazebrook will be interesting. In the first act 
Hester is an artless village maiden, who is wooed 
and won by an English nebleman ; in the second, 
she is a loving wife, roused to jealousy by the in- 


trigues of a rival ; in the last, she simulates indif- - 


ference and cynicism to win back her truant hus- 
band. 

It was considered in London that in the first 
act Mrs. Lanctry should have been less of the 
lady and more of the hoiden. Disagreeing with 
this general opinion, the writer in the Zelegraph 
remarks: “She idealized the village maiden as a 
painter like Sir Freperick Lerauton would ideal- 
ize the heroine of the ‘ Lord of Burleigh’ story. If 
Hester is not in some kind of way ideal, the story 
loses half its charm and interest.”” And later he 
speaks of Mrs. Lanetry’s performance in this 
first act as ideal in conception, and both musical 
and graceful in execution. 

In the second act the tender scenes with her 
father were found genuine and unaffected; the 
cry of anguish, the passion of despair, following 
her supposition of her husband’s faithlessness, 
artificial and insincere. Her performance of the 
third act seems to have been replete with banter 
and satire. | 

Mrs. Laneortry is the only daughter of Mr. Le 
Breton, once Dean of St. Hellers, Jersey. Her 


first appearance was in some tableaux at Mrs. ° 
Freake’s, in Teddington. Her first speaking | 


part was at a performance at Twickenham, when 
she appeared with Miss Henrietta Hopson in the 
Fair Encounter, Gustav Kospé. 
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THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Arrnor or *“‘Cowarn Consorenor,” “ Kate 
Krresy,” “ Poor Humanity,” Eto. 


BOOK THE FIRST 


CHRONICLES THE GOOD INTENTIONS OF 
JOHN WOODHATCH, AND THE VERY BAD 
INTENTIONS OF GREG DORWARD. 


.CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. CHADDERTON. 


Grecory Dorwarp was startled from_his 
apathy by Mr. Woodhatch’s last remark. Nat- 
urally suspicious—trained to be suspicious of 
everythitig and everybody, to be eternally watch- 
ful of his chances in “ the open”—he was once 
more certain that he was the object of some 
deep-laid plan, which at present was an utter 
mystery tohim. Greg did not believe in philan- 
thropy, and indeed had not heard anything 


’ about it; humanity to him consisted of people 


who had been in prison, and people who had been 
lucky enough to keep out of prison , they were 
the two great classes, and one as bad as another. 
The lucky and the unlucky, nothing more. He 
had not known the difference between good or 
evil untjl he had got to the reformatory, and 
there they had preached at him enough, and had 
puzzled him a great deal| without impressing him 
in the least. And suspicion had grown with him 
there also. The boys by whom he was surround- 
ed were’ all the same—all like him—and up to 
“every move on the board,” with just a few 
pretending to be sorry, for the sake of favor 
from the minister, or good marks from Mr. Fret- 
well and his subordinates. He had been rebell- 
ious, and not too careful in disguising his dislike 
to those in authority, and hence he had become a 
black sheep, forever under punishment—a boy 
despaired of and pronounced “ incurable”’—a 
castaway in whom nobody had faith until John 
‘Woodhatch came upon the scene. 

Greg had no faith in himself either, and when 
John Woodhatch announced what he was going to 
attempt with him, he had no faith in John Wood- 
hatch. It was all “‘ a dodge,” life was ‘a dodge,” 
and he was only savage with himself because he 


_ could. not guess what the dodge was about or 


likely toend in. This man who had appeared so 


suddenly before him was not one of “ the school,” 


put on by Daddy Devil, or the old pals in Bolt- 
er’s Rents—put on by Kitty even; he had de- 
ceived him at first into thinking that he was, and 
had dragged him off hundreds of miles from 
Drury Lane, and set him down in Lincolnshire— 
a horrible place, all wind and as black as a coal. 
And driving along that dark, dusty road, with the 
‘wind, to which he objected, almost blowing the 
teeth out of his head, Greg had been nearly im- 
posed upén again by John Woodhatch’s frank- 
ness and peculiar way of treating 

‘And yet it was alla dodge. JohrWoodhatch 
had not.dragged him down here for love of him, 
or hope of him, with the idea of making a man 
of him, and a good man; he was only in league 
with the reformatory lot, and the prison lot, and 
the prison director lot, or else he was up to some- 
thing on his own account which was not to be 
discovered yet awhile. 

What did the little woman in black, whom the 
master had called Mis. Chadderton, mean by ask- 


‘ing John Woodhatch “if he had got him”? and 


what did John Woodhatch mean by answering 
that he “‘had got him safe enongh,” if he, Greg 
Dorward, was not surely understood? Trust him 
for keeping his eves open, after this, and finding 
out what’ it all meant for himself; he was not 

' going to take John Woodhatch’s word, or Kitty's 
word, or anybody's. Not he. 

A man stepped forward and held the horse’s 
head, and John Woodhatch said, 

“ Here’s home, Greg; jump down.” 

Greg tumbled rather than jumped out of the 
chaise, and landed himself on Fladge’s feet, who 
left off laughing at last to howl. Greg joined 
the group outside the farm-house doors. 

. “A little friend of mine, Mr. Larcom, who is 
going in for farming,” said John Woodhatch to 
the tall man who had been the first to welcome 
back. the master. 
_ “Let us have a look at him,” said Mr. Larcom, 
catching Greg immediately by the cap—and with 
a good handful of Greg’s hair inside the cap— 


-.and twisting him round to the light from the 
farm-house windows. 


“Aw, John Woodhatch, 
here’s work cut out-for thee here, I’m thanking. 
How old’s the creature ?”” 

“Sixteen, or thereabouts.” 

“I’ve seen better sparcimens,” he added; and 
though Greg wondered what the speaker meant 
by “sparcimens,” he thought here was another 
of the lot he should hate like poison. And a 
man with an uglier twist of the wrist he had 
never met, except it was a policeman he had 
known once in Drury Lane. This man, however, 
had almost broken his neck in trying to look at 
him, as if he could not have waited till they were 
all in-doors. The girl in‘white approached her 
father, and regarded him also with strange in- 
terest, but did not speak—at least to him, al- 
though she whispered a few words to John Wood- 
hatch about him, at which he laughed, and said, 
“Qh, I am not afraid.” 

The thin woman in black, who had appeared 
to be expecting him, remained in the background 
until the farmer said: 

“You might show our young friend his room, 
Mrs. Chadderton ; and, Fladge, you can carry up 
his box for him. By that time supper will be 
ready, I hope, for all our sakes.” 

“This way, Greg,’ said Mrs. Chadderton at 
once, and as if she had known him all her life; 


and Greg followed her, still: wandering on as if 
in a dream.’ No; this was not the end of it— 
only the end of a journey which had cleard up 
none of the mists which surrounded him. Greg 
was sure of it, though he did not put his thoughts 
quiteinto this form: it was ‘‘a plant,” was Greg’s 
opinion still, and probably :it would take a great 
deal of time and patience to disabuse his mind. 
He passed from the noise and bustle in the 


roadway into the farm-house—into a big-room- | 


ed, stone-floored place with many corridors—and 
Mrs. Chadderton took a lighted candle from one 
of the maid-servants and went briskly up the 
stairs, followed by Greg, and with Fladge a step 
or two behind, bearing Greg’s box on his shoul- 
ders. Mrs. Chadderton led the way from the first 
floor to the second, and through a labyrinth of 

sages strongly suggestive: to the new-comer 
of Mr. Fretwell’s establishment again, and came 
finally to a halt before a door at the end of the 
passage. She turned the handle and entered; 
Greg followed, and Fladge lumped down the box 
with a noise that’ shook the house, and then sat 
down and blew vigorously. 

“This is your room,” said Mrs. Chadderton. 

There were three beds in it; and again Greg 
was reminded of his old dormitory, and looked 
round for the glass “inspection” through which 
the master watched his black sheep night after 
night when the house was still and the work was 
at anend. But that was missing, and the walls 
were full of cupboards, where a dozen people 
might be hiding and watching, for what Greg 
knew to the contrary. 

“Who sleeps inthem beds?” asked Greg at 
once, like a youth particular as to the company 
he kept. 

Fladge answered for himself. 

““T, for one,” he said; “that’s mine; this be 
yourn, Greg, near the door.” 

Near the door. All the better for that, thought 
Greg Dorward, his ideas running in one groove— 
that of getting away, and as speedily as possible, 
from Farm Forlorn. This was uppermost still, de- 
spite the confidence placed in him by John Wood- 
hatch. 

“ You'd like a wash 9” said Mrs. Chadderton, 
standing with a bunch of keys in her hand, and 
twisting them round and round in a mechanical 
manner. ‘“ You have come a long journey, Greg ?”’ 

There was no occasion to answer that question ; 
the old woman knew he had come a long journey 
as well as he did; and as for liking a wash— 
well, he never had liked washing, although there 
was always a fuss at the reformatory about soap 
and water, which he had known very little about 
until he had been introduced to the establishment, 
and then he had used them in silent protest 
against the ridiculous formality of keeping him- 
self clean. 

“All the way from London, the master tells 
me,” Mrs. Chadderton continued. ‘“ Ah, well, 
you’re better here than there, if you can make 
up your mind to think so.” 

“T ain’t had time to think,” muttered Greg. 

“TI should have thought you had,” Mrs. Chad- 
derton answered, quickly. 

Greg bestowed upon her one of his sidelong 
glances—born of looking sideways in the streets, 
where people might be looking for Aim—and 
wondered what she meant by that. Was she go- 
ing to preach, too, like John Woodhatch, like old 
ye at the lock-up house upon the Common ? 

yas she one of the “ psalm-smiters,” or one of 
the lot of which the farmer had spoken in the 
drive from Skegs Shore railway station? He did 
not know; he did not seem to know anything of 
anybody vet. He had to keep his eyes open, that 
was pretty certain; even this old woman would 
be clean down his throat if he didn’t look sharp! 

“This is a place where they don’t ax questions, 
Mister Woodhatch told me,” said Greg, with with- 
ering satire. 

“Did he tell you so?” rejoined Mrs..Chadder- 


_ ton, very thoughtfully. 


“Yes, he did,” responded Greg, with emphasis. 

“Blest if he didn’t,” added Fladge, suddenly ; 
“T heard him say myself—” 

“Get out,” said Mrs. Chadderton, sharply ; and 
Fladge, submissive to all authority, rose to his 
feet, and floundered backward out of the room at 
once. Greg thought Mrs. Chadderton would fol- 
low Fladge, but she did not. She stood in the 
middle of the room, twisting the keys round still, 
and looking at the bunch as if for one in particu- 
lar, which was to lock him in; and Greg took off 
his coat and began to wash, by way of a hint 
that it was now etiquette for a lady to withdraw. 
But Mrs. Chadderton made no movement to re- 
tire, and seemed perfectly unconscious she was in 
the way. Greg dried his face upon the towel, 
and looked round odd corners of it at her during 
the process. Perhaps Farm Forlorn was a mad- 
house after all, and this was one of the mad ones! 
Perhaps he was mad himself, and had never been 
told so yet. They had driven him raving mad 
with rage ¢ ice or twice at the reformatory, and 
locked him~‘in solitary” for safety and for pun- 
ishment, where John Woodhatch had found him, 
first of all, he remembered. Perhaps Mother 
Chadderton was his keeper—how could he tell ? 
He didn’t like the looks of her, now he came to 
inspect her critically. She was very thin and bony, 
her face was white and full of hollows, with two 
dark eyes set so far back in her head that a pe- 
culiar skeleton-like appearance was the result. 
They were very searching eyes, though, and stared 
unmercifully at Greg, who turned away at last, 
having an objection to be stared at. 

“No, we don’t ask many questions, and per- 
haps it is as well,” said Mrs. Chadderton, after 
mature reflection upon Greg’s last statement to 
her ; “and I don’t know that I have any questions 
to ask; but as I am housekeeper here, I have 
one or two things to say.” 

Greg put his coat on again, turned down his 
cuffs, and waited for the information which she 
was ready to impart. 

“ This is a place, Greg Dorward, where we don’t 


stand any nonsense, and it’s as well you should 
understand that quickly.” 

“How do you know my name’s Dorward ?” 
asked ‘Greg; “I never told yer; Mister Wood- 
hatch never told yer.” 

‘“‘T know all about you,” was the quick answer ; 
“T knew you in Bolter’s Rents years and years 

0.” 

“You did!” said Greg, in his amazement ; 
“then you’re one of the same lot.” 

“What do you mean ?” inquired Mrs, Chadder- 
ton. 

“The master told me we were all alike here,” 
answered Greg. 

“The master’s wrong. There’s a difference 
between us, and there’s more than one difference. 
The difference between good and bad, between 
heaven and hell,” she cried, with some excite- 
ment. 

“ And you—” 

“T haven’t come to talk about myself,” she 
said, interrupting him; “only to let you know 
that you are here to work, not play; to learn how 
to get your living, and to be helped on in the 
world, if you have learned your lesson well. If 
not, to be kicked out,” she added, roughly. 

“He may kick me out as soon as he likes,” 
was Greg’s immediate answer. 

He had been a youth ever ready with his an- 
swers, which had often brought him into trouble 
at the establishment where they had endeavored 
to educate him. 

“TI dare say that will be soon enough, then,” 
she replied, regarding him curiously. 

“*Shouldn’t be ’stonished if it was.” 

“You'll have your chance, at any rate,” re- 
marked Mrs. Chadderton ; “ and then there will be 
nobody to blame but your miserable self. You 
will not be able to blame John Woodhatch.” 

“Who wants to?” 

“You will be grateful to him, perhaps; many 
of them are; but then your name is Dorward.” 

“So you’ve said.” 

“‘ And a Dorward never came to any good—nev- 
er did any good to anybody else—was never any- 
thing but a big black blight. So I told the mas- 
ter when he talked of bringing you here, and so 
I tell you to your ugly face. Now come down to 
supper,” she added; “the back room, mind, not 
where the master is. He’s had enough of you 
for one day.” | 

And with these uncomplimentary remarks, 
Mrs. Chadderton left him to find his way down to 
the ground-floor as best he might. 


CHAPTER. X. 
IN THE CORRIDOR, 


Grec thought over this short, sharp interview 
before he followed the housekeeper’s last piece 
of advice, and arrived speedily at the .conclu- 


sion that he should dislike Mrs. Chadderton very 


much indeed. He was an insolent being himself, 
always finding an immense difficulty in respond- 
ing graciously to anything, but the remarks of 
the housekeeper had jarred upon him as well as 
perplexed him. He was “a big black blight,” 
was he? and she told him that to his ugly face, 
did she? And a Dorward never came to a 
good, nor did any good, she said, as if she had 
known all the blessed family. He should have 
hated Mrs. Chadderton like poison, if he had been 
going to stop at Farm Forlorn, which he wasn’t. 
Catch him at that fun—oh yes! 

He went down-stairs light in hand, after one 
critical survey of bed number three, which was 
for a third person who had not been introduced 
to him—unless Spikins was the missing party— 
and he quickly lost himself along the corridor on 
the first floor, which he had fancied was the base- 
ment of the house, and so had gone blundering 
along, wondering at last where he was, and curs- 
ing the intricacies of the establishment into which 
he had been dragged. Presently he came upon a 
draughty window, which was open, and through 
which the wind that had followed him all thes 
way from Skegs Shore was rushing with uncom- 
fortable coolness and keenness. As Greg pass- 
ed, his candle was blown out, and he was left to 
grope the rest of his way in the darkness. . There 
were no lamps in the long corridor, but there was 
a light here and there stealing from beneath the 
doors of various rooms, and Greg was half dis- 
posed to knock and ask his way to supper, which 
he feared might be over before he got there, if 
they gobbled it up as quickly as they did their. 
meals at Fretwell’s. 

He was very much in the shadows groping 
there, and he had raised his hand to knock at the 
panels of one door, from beneath which a light 
was streaming, when his own name from within 
the room startled him not a little. The upraised 
hand slid quickly to his side, and the boy, quick 
and agile as a serpent, dropped to the keyhole 
and put his ear to it,as he had listened many 
times at Fretwell’s place, where spying and eaves- 
dropping had been part of a daily avocation, ev- 
erybody wanting to know what new business was 
on the cards to wear their restless lives out. 

“ Wa’al, Friend Woodhatch,” said the rough, 
outspoken tone of voice of the tall man whom 
Greg had seen outside the farm that night, “ it’s 
a mad business this Greg’s, and thou canst not 
rayson me into thinking it anything else. Not 
thee, man.” 

“TI don’t want to say anything about it,” an- 
swered the deep voice of John Woodhatch ; “ it’s 
you who will talk of the boy.” . 

“« Because; my vary obstinate friend, thou’lt not 
be convinced by sarber argument that the whole 
plan is one of the wildest, strangest, weakest, 
that ever got into thy head, and that’s saying a 

t deal.” . : 

“I’m not wise.” 

“I perfectly agree with thee there, John,” said 
the other, with a chuckle. | 

“ But I’m in earnest.” 

“Yes. What the folk call ‘thorough,’ and so 


we respect thee, John, but the devil himself—the 
Lord forgive me for mentioning the reprobate— 
isn’t mair obstinate at times than thy own con- 
trary self.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Send the boy to Canada—set him up there— 
not bother thy brains with him in Lincolnshire.” 
was the reply. “It might all be arranged from 
Canada just as well, if thou keep’st of the same 
willful mind.” 

What might be all arranged ? whispered 
to himself—what on earth they all 
‘what had he done, and what were they going to 
do with him ? 

“No,” answered Woodhatch, bluntly; “I will 
arrange it here. It’s a wild notion, I own, Abel - 
but it can be done, and it’s the right and proper 
thing to do. And at all events I'll try to do it 
sparing no pains or money.” 

“Oh, wasting both, I don’t doubt thee, John 
Woodhatch. I only wish thou hadst a better 
material to work upon than yon evil-looking lad. 
I do, indeed.” 

“T like him.” 

“Gard bless my soul! I never saw a worse- 
looking thief, and I’ve known a good many, too 
John, in the old days.” 

“The old days!” By jingo—another of them, 
then! He ought to feel at home at Farm For- 
lorn, thought Greg, there were so many of his old 
trade, of Daddy’s trade, of his mother’s, skulking 
here out of the way. Not a bad place to hide 
either, getting clean away as a first start. Who 
would ever dream of Skegs Shore ? 

“T like the boy,” answered Woodhatch, and 
here his hand came with an emphatic bang upon 
the table, where some glasses jingled noisily ; “I 
see my old self in him, as I have told him—and, 
by God, I'll do my best. I do not believe—I will 
not believe,” and down came the hand again, and 
evidently with greater foree, “that I am going to 
fail because he’s hard and full of evil, and trusts 
in nothing but his miserable self. Why should 
he not trust in me? Have I been straightfor- 
ward with him ?” 

5 No.” 

“Shall I tell him what my plan is 

“That would be samply madness, John. Thou’lt 
never do that.” | 

“It would not be wise—although I am far from 
wise, you know.” 

. Preceesly, John. But then—there’s the other 
one.’ 

“Ah! yes—the other one,” repeated John. “I 
had forgotten.” d 

‘“‘And there’s one thing mair thou’rt forget- 


. ting, lad,” answered the elder man. 


* What’s that ?” 

“Why, the supper, to be sure—and Lucy all 
alone, and wondering what we two consparitars 
are schaming aboot,” was the reply. ‘‘ Let’s get 
down-stairs, and I'll keep my old mouth as straight 
as I can, so that the lass shall not think ve been 
a-laughing at thee.” 

“‘ Laugh on, old friend,” was the hearty answer ; 
“you'll not blame me even if I fail.” ) 

“‘'Wa’al,” came the broad accent in reply, “ per- 
haps not. Thou’rt a rich man, and can afford to 
pay for failure; but, as I said before—” : 

“Yes, yes, we know. It’s a wild scheme, it’s 
everything that’s weak and foolish, it’s Quixotic, 
it’s a leaf out of a play, and it’s a play out of 
Bedlam, and it’s Bedlam gone to the bad,” cried 
John Woodhatch, with a loud laugh; “but still 
I stick to the idea, old skeptic.” There was a 
hearty slap between some one’s shoulders instead 
of upon. the table, and a fit of coughing followed, 
and a protest against John’s want of ceremony 
and roughness, being followed by more laughter, 
and then the noise of chairs pushed back, and 
footsteps. Greg rose from his knees and fled 
along the dark corridor, cannoning some one or 
somebody in his flight, and who, advancing in the 
opposite direction, received Greg’s full charge at 
him, and went with an “Ugh!” against the wall, 
rapping his skull there sharply. 

Greg ran on till he came to a flight of stairs 
leading downward, and saw servants at the bot- 
tom of it, and Mrs. Chadderton. He descended 
more decorously now. 

“We have been looking for you everywhere. 
Haven’t you met Fladge ?”’ asked the housekeep- 
er, looking up at him. 

Greg thought he had just met Fladge, but did 
not say 80. 

“T lost. my way down,” he answered ; then he 
went on to the supper-room, thinking once more 
of John Woodhatch. - 


CHAPTER NXI. 
“THE MAN FOR THE THIRD BED.” 


Ir was a hearty supper which Greg Dorward 
ate in a long low-ceilinged room crossed by heavy 
oaken beams, and which was at the back of the 
big farm-house. The uncertainty of his position, 
the mystery which surrounded him, the doubt of 
the object which had brought him into Lincoln- 
shire, did not in any way tend to spoil Greg’s ap- 
petite, which was fairly vigorous. 

Mrs, Chadderton supped with him, sitting at the 
head of the table, very grave and silent, but with 
her watchful eyes everywhere, although on this 
oceasion she was watehful lest the plates should 
be emptied without her cognizance. Two or three 
farm servants, or who looked like farm servants, 
of the masculine gender—voung, strapping, rosy- 
cheeked fellows—supped with him and Mrs. Chad- 
derton ; Spikins, at an angle of forty-five, sat on 
Greg’s right, and presently Fladge came into the 
room, rubbing the back of his head as though he 
had hurt it somewhere. He looked hard at Greg 
as he entered, but Master Dorward ate on in con- 
scious innocence, and thought that the suppers at 
Farm Forlorn were a considerable improvement 
on the “ skilly” served out at the quarters which 
he had recently quitted. 

Yes, everything was an improvement after all, 
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the prospects were brightening, and the outlook 
less dark to Greg of Bolter’s Rents. He was no 
fool, this boy—nay, more, he was, to an extent, 
a youth of forethought, and as he continued his 
supper, he was calculating the possible advan- 
tages of submitting himself to the rules and reg- 
ulations of this new. establishment. Whatever 
was in store for him, there was at least the grow- 
ing fact that no harm was intended, and proba- 
bly much good. And startling and most remark- 
able fact of all to the boy’s disturbed mind was 
this, that John Woodhatch actually liked him! 
Greg had heard the master confess as much in 
the shadows of the corridor, and very much 
amazed he was, knowing that only Kitty had ever 
cared for him in all the world, and out of all the 
world; knowing that he was generally hated, 
and feeling possibly he deserved to be hated for 
hating everybody else. And John -Woodhatch 
had said in the room on the first floor, “I like 
the boy,” and had said it twice, too. He could 
not do much harm by stopping a little while, Greg 
began to think for the first time: here was a man 
who liked him, and a rich man who kept a big 
house, and was going to do something for him 
presently. He would like to know awfully what 
Mr. Woodhatch thought of doing for him, and 
why the other man thought John Woodhatch was 


mad and foolish to attempt it. And he must stay | 


to know all that; stay some time, and give the 
place a trial; look about, and keep his eyes open. 

He had some trouble to keep his eyes open at 
all the remainder of that evening. He had been 
accustomed to get to bed early at Fretwell’s school 
—even in the daylight when the summer nights 
were short—and he was wholly unused to rail- 
way journeys, and country air at the end of them, 
and drives across country in a high wind. He 
was anxious to. keep awake—to have his ears 
open as well as his eyes—but sleep was strong 
upon him, and his eyelids were unaccountably 
~heavy. He dozed off presently at the supper ta- 
ble, waking up with a start to find all eyes upon 
him, and Fladge grinning at his efforts to keep 
awake; he met Mrs. Chadderton’s long and steady 
stare in his direction before she faded away into 


a mist into which he was lost, and then jerked | 
out again by his head nearly falling off ; he heard }. 


the clattering of plates and dishes which were 
being cleared away; he became conscious of Mr. 
Woodhatch standing in the open doorway facing 
him, and regarding him as gravely as Mrs, Chad- 
derton had done, and then the young bright face 
of a fair-haired girl, dressed in white, shone by 
the farmer’s side and disappeared again, as a 
ghost’s might have done, before he was thorough- 
ly conscious where he was, and what he wanted 
in that prosperous home. 


“You are dead beat, Greg,” said Woodhatch’s | 


voice in his ear, suddenly, “so good-night to you. 
We will talk of business in the morning.” 
“ Yessir,” answered Greg, in his old fashion. 
“‘Good-night, Fladge,” the farmer added; 
“ you'll go up with him.” , 
“ Av,ay. I’ve been ready long ago,” answer- 
ed Fladge, with another burst of laughter. Greg 
felt for the first time slightly nervous at sleeping 
in the same room with this laughing lout, who 
was “wrong here a little bit,” as Mr. Woodhatch 
had delicately put it. He hoped it was only a 
little bit; he had not thought much of it before, 
or cared much whether it was a little bit or a big 
one, until the fact that. he was going upstairs 
arm in arm with him to bed began to impress 
him by degrees uncomfortably. 
Nevertheless he was too sleepy to think the 
matter out; he wanted rest, his bones ached, he 
was not quite certain he was very well, despite 
the large supper—or on account of the large sup- 
per—which he had consumed, and he was very 
_ quickly in the bed near the door which had been 
' pointed out to him as his especial property. 
Fladge, like himself, was a youth of few words, 
Greg perceived, and that was some consolation. 
Greg wanted rest, and no conversation with his 
companion, and Fladge, though he smiled once or 
twice to himself at his own happy thoughts, sat 
on the edge of his bed and did not ask any ques- 
tions, even about their early meeting in the corri- 
dor. Greg fell asleep very quickly; it was not 
a sound, refreshing sleep, but troubled with 
“jumps,” the last one of which sa pleased Reu- 
ben Fladge that Greg, who had jumped back sud- 
denly to wakefulness, found his companion stand- 


ing by the side of the bed with a broader grin — 


than usual on his countenance. 

“Nightmare,” observed Fladge, “kicking night- 
mare. I knows ’em—I hates ’em.” 

Greg regarded him doubtfully. ; 

“ Ain’t you a-goin’ to bed?” inquired Greg. 
‘What are you staring at me for?” 

“I’m going to bed presently. When the lights 
are out—and I feels safe,” explained Fladge. 

“Oh!” said Greg, turning his baek upon him 
and rolling the sheets round him. He did not 
drop off readily to sleep again, having his doubts 
of Master Fladge now, and thinking it was not at 
all unlikely that Fladge would feel in his pockets 
presently, or get his key and open his box, or 
nick” the worsted purse which Kitty had given 
him that morning, just as he might have done 
himself under similar circumstances. But Reuben 
Fladge had no felonious intentions ; he walked 
to the window, opened it, and leaned out with his 
arms crossed upon the sill, intensely interested in 
the dark sky, or the dark garden and farin land 
beneath, or in the present condition of the wea- 
ther, and totally regardless of the breeze which he 
was introducing to young Greg. 


“What are you openin’ the winder for 9” asked | 


Greg, sullenly, at last. 
“I’m hot,” was Reuben’s answer. 
“T ain't,” said Greg. 
“Qh, you’re all right ; 
,ain’t you, now? ha! ha!” 
Greg thought it was not desirable to continue 
the conversation any further, and he was not dis- 
posed to quarrel about windows, open or shut, to- 
night. To-morrow night he would “let him have 


you're a lucky one; 


it,” if he tried that game on any more. He won- 
dered faintly what Fladge meant by calling him 
a lucky one, and how much, or little, he knew of 


the business on hand; and then he dropped off - 


into sleep again, and dreamed he was “in soli- 
tary,” where somebody had taken the roof off to 
let in all the cussed wind—wind which blew the 
“solitary” down at last, and covered him with 
bricks and mortar, and nearly pressed him into his 
grave, he thought, till he woke with a wrench and 
a groan from nightmare number two, and was con- 
vinced that he was still in bed, and shaking like 


jelly. 
He looked round for Fladge, expecting to find _ 


that youth once more studying him, and amused 


_ by his contortions, but he was not by his side on 


this occasion. He was not in the room even, 
Greg discovered, after a moment’s glance round 


the apartment; the candle was guttering in the 
wash-stand in the draught; the beds before him 


were unoccupied, and had not been occupied ; the 
latticed window was being swung to and fro in 
the wind, its metal frame clashing unpleasantly 
against the wall; two flower-pots on the sill had 
been blown into the room, and were lying smash- 


_ed upon the floor—and Fladge was gone. It was 
the noise which had awakened Greg, and given 


him a nightmare dream of ruin and disaster ; but 
it was the consciousness that Fladge had disap- 
peared which made him sit up and rub his eyes 
to make sure that his companion had stolen away. 
Greg got out of bed to look for him; to open 
cupboards, and peer under beds ; to try the door, 
which was unlocked, and without a key; to go to 
the window and look down at the dark garden 
nd some thirty feet below, and speculate as 
to whether Fladge had gone that way, descending 
by the branches of a big old plum-tree, which was 
nailed against the wall. And -having gone that 
way, with what object had he gone, waiting for 
Greg to drop soundly off to sleep before he slipped 
away ? 
“This must be a bloomin’ mad’ouse,” muttered 


Greg, as he stood at the window looking down for 


Reuben Fladge, “unless he’s cut and run for it, 
bein’ as sick of it as I shall be—jolly quick.” 

The wild blood in him, the impulse to be free 
and away, to be independent of everything and 
everybody, the terrible longing to go, made him 
envy the action of his companion, and wish that 
he was in his place. He had had four years and 
more of restraint, and it was hard to begin over 
again. Let them call this freedom if they liked ; 
it was captivity to the waif’s mind. It was try- 
ing to be good, and that he had always hated 
“werry much.” He was born bad. He knew 
that. He knew well enough that Mrs. Chadder- 
ton was right when she had told him that a Dor. 
ward never came to any good; though how she 
knew it was one more of the mysteries to be ac- 
counted for to Greg in Farm Forlorn, when Greg 
had had time to settle down. . 

And settling down did not appear to be easy 
work, even settling down forthe night. He would 
have been glad of one long, quiet rest to begin 
with, and it had been denied him, on account of 
the eccentricity of Reuben Fladge, whose foot- 
steps he fancied he could hear now crunching on 
some distant gravel-path. 

Greg, lightly attired, was still looking down at 
the garden, when a voice very close to him in the 
room gave him a second fright, and convinced 
him that he was possessed of nerves as well as 
other folk. 

** Don’t you think you had better get into bed ?” 
were the commonplace words addressed to him, 
but sounding very strangely at that hour, and thus 
unceremoniously spoken. 

Greg turned round with a start, to find a good- 
looking young fellow sitting on a chair unlacing 
his boots, and calmly surveying him. 

‘‘Who—who are you?” asked Greg, with a 


sp. 
ae I’m the man for the third bed. Haven’t you 
been expecting me ?” 3 | 

“No, I ’aven’t.” 

‘“* Are you the chap they call Greg ?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“The new party we have been waiting for so 
long,” he said, iaughing. ‘ Did you come from 
London to-day »”’ 

* Yes, I did.” 

“T have come a long way, but not so far as 
that. What are you doing at the window; try- 
ing to catch cold?” — 

“‘T was looking for Fladge,” answered Greg. 

‘“‘ Has he gone down that way ?” said the young 
man, leaving off the unlacing of his: boots, and 
joining Greg at the window. “Ah! he does, 
sometimes. A queer fish, Fladge. Touched, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I-know,” answered Greg. 

“So are you a bit, aren’t you »” asked the new- 
comer, with charming frankness. a 

‘“‘No, ain’t,” replied Greg, very much disgust- 


ed with the inquiry. 


** Somebody told me vou were, I’m sure,” said 
the other; “and I’m hanged if you don’t look 
like it, hanging about there in your night-shirt. 
Why the devil don’t vou get into bed ?” 

“T got up becos of the row,” Greg explained. 
“Them things were blown into the room, and 
then Fladge was gone. I thought he might have 
fell out o’ winder.” 

“Not he. Trust Fladge not to fall anywhere 
but on his feet; he was a regular Jack Sheppard 
once. Did you ever read Jack Sheppard?” 

“No,” answered Greg; “I’ve heerd on him, 


course.” 


“Yes, of course. How long has Fladge been 
gone, did you say ?” ; 

“I didn’t say,” answered Greg, turning into 
bed again. 2 

“T thought you did,” said the new - comer. 
‘“‘ Never mind; it does not matter; he knows his 
way back. I sha’n’t sit up for him.” 

But he did not proceed with the the unlacing 
of his boots ; on the contrary, flung himself out- 
side his bed, and lay there, boots and all. 


~ 


Good-night, youngster,” he said. 
“ Good-night,” answered Greg. 

“* Are you sleepy ?” 

No.” 

“You ought to have been, after your journey. 
Iam. Oh,” and here he sat up for a moment and 
looWéd across at Greg, “ you need not say anything 
to Mr. Woodhatch or Mrs. Chadderton about 
Fladge’s getting out of window. You're not 
such a sneak as that.” 

‘“‘N—no,” answered Greg, “I ain’t a sneak.” 

“It might worry them, and they are good 
souls, Greg ; and Fladge doesn’t mean any harm. 
There’s not a better fellow living than Fladge.” 

“Ah,” said Greg, apathetically. 

‘“‘And he went away about half an hour ago, 
you say ?” | 

“T didn’t say so,” cried Greg; “I don’t know 
when he went; I didn’t see him hook it.” 

“Oh! Good-night again. Get off to sleep as 
soon as you can,” he advised, “for you will not 
have much rest at the other end of the day. We 
are early birds here.” 

‘““And late ‘uns too,’ thought Greg. And 
night-birds also, flitting to and fro in the dark- 
ness, like the owls and bats and foxes, he might 
have added, had he had time to think, or had 
known anything about the creatures which are 
restless after sundown, and wake with the on- 
coming night. ¢ 

Greg curled himself round in his bed as though 
preparing to follow the counsel of his companion ; 
but he was of a suspicious turn of mind, we are 
aware ; and he kept an eye upon him, as the young 
man stretched himself full length upon the bed 
again, and yawned. It was a dark little glitter- 
ing eye, too, which shone like a serpent’s from the 
distance, until the light went out—or was puffed 
out—leaving the room in sudden darkness. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 
FOR MAYOR.’ 


Mr. FrankKLIN Epson, the Democratic candidate 
for Mayor of New York, is fifty years of age, and 
a native of Vermont. He has been engaged in 
commercial pursuits since early boyhood ; at first 
in Albany as an employé of his brother, Cyrus 
Epson, and afterward as trustee of the estate of 
his brother. He was for a considerable time en- 
gaged in the business of distilling whiskey. In 
1859 he established the firm of Enson, Orr, & 
CHAMBERLAIN, grain and produce merchants, in 
Albany, and three or four years subsequently 
came to New York as the head of the same con- 
cern, He has continued in that business ever 
since, the firm name for the last fifteen years be- 
ing FRANKLIN Epson & Co. He has been three 
times President of the Produce Exchange. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


ComPLaInts are made of an alarming tendency 
toward land monopoly in Texas. Im one county 
six men and one corporation own nearly six hun- 
dred thousand acres, while nearly three-fourths 
of the tax-payers own no land. A large majority 
of the voters pay no tax of any kind. Of the 
heavy land-owners in that county are the Texas 
Land and Cattle Company, owning 246,484 acres ; 
Richard King, 251,028; C. M. Rogers, 50,098 ; 
F. W. Shaeffer, 57,852; E. R. Rachal, 33,864, and 
George Reynolds, 21,299. | 


The horse on which Stonewall Jackson was 
riding when he received his death-wound is now 
twenty-six years of age, and is kindly cared for 
by General Jackson’s father-in-law, Dr. Morrison, 
of Lincoln County, North Carolina. Little Sor- 
rel is the name of the aged war-horse. 


The gorge in the Yellowstone region, where, it 
is said, the atmosphere does not convey sound, 
would be a good place to start a telephone com- 


pany. | 
An islet off New Zealand, which is to be one of 
the stations for observing the transit of Venus, is 


inhabited by a small colony of American whalers, 
and is described as ‘“‘a sort of tropical paradise.” 


While willing to abide by nearly all the results 
of the late civil war, the Macon (Georgia) Tele- 
graph protests against the substitution of the 
word corn-husking for “the good old Southern 
word” corn-shucking. 


An eccentric Mississippian has offered two 
prizes for the State fair—a box of gloves for the 
handsomest unmarried woman, and a gallon of 
whiskey to the man who shall write the ablest 
essay on temperance. | 


‘The London Jimes is authority for the state- 
ment that very distinct landscape photographs 
have been obtained from a camera set in the win- 
dow of a railway train. running at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour. | 


A scheme to utilize the power that is going to 
waste in the great maelstrom off the coast of 
Norway has been devised by a man “of liberal 
education and pleasant address”—says the re- 
porter—in Rochester. A turbine wheel about a 
mile in diameter is to be set in the maelstrom, 
and the stockholders in his national power-fur- 
nishing company are to have nothing further to 
do except to draw dividends till the ocean dries up. 


On the 15th of this month the first three hun- 
dred years of the Gregorian calendar were com- 
pleted. The computations which resulted in the 
change of reckoning and recording time were or- 
dered by Pope Gregory XIII., and are believed to 
have been made wholly by Aloysius Lilius, using 
the Roman system of notation. Some idea of 
‘the perplexities of computation by that system 


$ 


_uting mains. 


may be obtained by working out a simple prob- 
lem in multiplication—for instance, multiplying 
MDCCCXLVII. by CCXLIV. The Gregorian cal- 
endar has been adopted by every nation in Chris- 
tendom excepting Russia. The change from the 
Julian to the Gregorian accounts for the fact 
that the histories of England and America men- 
tion no event happening between the 2d and the 
14th of September, 1752. ; 


Timely political advice from the New Orleans 
Picayune: “ Never accuse a political opponent 
of a purpose to elect himself by the use of money. 
All who want money will rally around his flag.”” 


An experienced guide in the Moosehead region 
has explained how the Maine law for the protec- 
tion of deer operates. The penalty for shooting 
a deer, except in the three months beginning with 
October, is forty dollars, half of which is given 
to the informer. The value of the meat, hide, 
and antlers of a deer averages a little over twen- 
tv dollars. Deer are shot in and out of season, | 
and if it happens to be out of season, the hunts- 
man gets a friend to be the informer, and restore 
to him the informer’s share of the fine. This, 
with the value of the deer, makes him a little 
more than whole; and he has had his sport, and 
circumvented the law. The fine for killing moose 
out of season is a hundred dollars, and this 
amounts to protection. Although they were sel- 
dom seen ten years ago in the woods of Northern 
Maine, they are now found there in abundance. 


It is said that dry sand is the best material in 
which to pack oranges and lemons. The fruit is 
in direct contact with the sand, which absorbs all 
the exudations from the rind, and thus takes up 
material that would hasten decomposition. 


The best evidence ever produced of popular: 
faith in the predictions of the Signal Service Bu- 
reau was given recently, when two cyclones were 
announced as being on their way toward this city. 
One was coming up the southern coast, the other 
was spinning down from the northwest, and the 
probabilities were that they would strike New 
York almost simultaneously, and give it a shak- 
ing up that would be memorable. The big black- 
centred red flag was displayed over the Signal 
Office, and for several days a large fleet of sailing 
craft waited in the bay to see this warning signal 
hauled down. It was a severe test of faith in 
the Signal Service, since delay was costly to every 
one of the waiting craft, and in many instances 
perhaps the profits on cargoes depended upon 
arrival at their destinations as early as possible. 
The lowering of the danger signal was like the 
raising of a blockade. Sails were set, anchors 
were hauled in, and a great procession of vessels 
moved down the channels leading outside of 
Sandy Hook. The telegraphic reports of the: cy- 
clones’ progress were read with as much interest 
by the general public as any part of the day’s 
news, and it was said that persons were kept 
from riding on the elevated railroads by the fear 
‘that the storm would burst suddenly upon the 
city and sweep the trains from the tracks. A 
man was reported to have called at the Signal 
Service station to inquire whether he might safe- 
ly remove the outside shutters from his house, 
and leave it thus unprotected while repairs were 
going on. Neither of the cyclones came, but, the 
indications had been sufficient to justify the mea- 
sures taken by the Signal Service officers. This 
was so clearly explained by them, and-so gener- 
ally read by the public, that the result will be a 
strengthening of faith in their predictions, not- 
withstanding the fact that neither of the threat- 
ened cyclones came within hundreds of miles of 
New York city. 


THE DETROIT WATER-WORKS. 


THE new water-works of the city of Detroit are 
situated on the Detroit River, near its source in 
Lake St. Clair, and about two miles above the 
city limits. Belle Isle, the recent purchase for a 
park, here divides the stream into two channels. 
The site comprises nearly sixty acres, extending 
from the river to the continuation of Jefferson 
Avenue. The grounds are finely graded, and or- 
namented with fountain, miniature lakes, drives, 
shrubbery, etc. A canal sufficient to float: the 
largest coal-carrying vessel reaches the engine- 
house, its east wall being a dock extending 1900 
feet to the “channel bank.” The engine-house, 
100 by 69 feet, with two boiler-houses attached, 
each 51 by 41 feet, is of brick, with stone facings, 
iron cornices, and iron and slate roof. | 

The source of supply, the Detroit River, is of 
course inexhaustible. The “take-in” is entire] 
above the sewage outfall of the city. Lakes § 
perior, Michigan, and Huron collect their waters 


‘from the uplands of the central portion of the 


North American continent, and pour them close 
by the citv in a mighty river toward the ocean. 
The winds and the waves of these great inland 
unsalted seas keep the waters pure as the waters 
gushing from the primeval rocks. 

The water is taken from the American mid- 
channel, at a depth of twenty-seven feet, through 
a five-foot inlet pipe, 1200 feet, to a settling basin 
with puddled walls, 800 feet long, 365 feet wide, 
and 17 feet deep; thence by. conduit, inter- 
cepted by two strainer wells, to the pump wells. 
There are two 42-inch iron force mains, having 
lengths respectively of 16,000 and 28,000 feet, 
connecting by different routes with the distrib. 
There are 221 miles of distribution 
mains, in immediate connection with which is a 
9,000,000-gallon double-basin reservoir, its upper 
water-line seventy-five feet above the river, built 
for the old works. 

The construction and management of the works 
are vested in a commission of five members, ap- 
pointed one in each year by the City Couneil, on 
the nomination of the Mayor, and who serve with- - 
out compensation. 
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VOLUME XXVI., NO. 1849. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 
Pror. Apoipu Orr, New York, says: “I used it for 
xeasickness, among the passengers, during a passage 
across the Atlantic. {n the plurality of cases, I saw 
the violent symptoms yield, which ch: iracterize that 
disease, and give way to a healthful action of the fuuc- 
tious impsired.”—[Adv.] 


TO PAD THE TINY FORM 
Of alittle one with firm. healthy flesh, feed it regularly, 
us directed, with An — Milk-Food; excellent 
also for inv alids.[ A v.) 


Fretrct, nursing babies soon become cheerful and 
healthy if. the mother uses Parker's Ginger Tonic.— 
Adv.) 


Harrorp Lerorstersntre Tanie Savor, the gre:t 
arr) expressly for family use. Sold ouly in bottle. 
—(dAdv.] 


For a delicious breakfast try Toveser’s Shredded 
Oats. Healthy and strengthening.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ‘as 
well as for persons in health. 

_ Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, hear 29th St., N. Y. 
279 Fulton St.. Brooklyn. 

47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charles Baltimore. 
Dte, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Drensex, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without rippina. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 


Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 


skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 


tematized anew every department of our business, we 
cin confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
and 7 John St., N. 


2 Established 1818. 
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Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebrai congestion, &c. 
by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Pro rietor, 
Pharmacien de 1" Classe 
de la Faculté de Paris, 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paria 
Sold by ail Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and 


the ustial purgatives, is agreeable to tuke, and never 
produces irritation. 


The Only Carriage.that has 
Springs et Adjust 
Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 
In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
see at all points. Send for 
Circular to L..P. TIBBALS, 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway > hext 
block above Stewart’ 8. 


“HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 


. TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz..J. G. CROTTY., 


Nos. 180 to 156 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
cunduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE LEVER CUFF-BUTTONS: 


OVERCOME all trouble with 
STIFF 


CUFFS, 
eweller for 
jeweller for — 2 


them, and 
take no other, 


DON’T ‘DIE IN THE HOUSE. 
Aek Druggists for ** ROUGH ON RAT S."" It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, l5c. 


— 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts, Y. 


SILK DEPARTMENT 


IN NEW BUILDING. 


LARGE LOT COLORS IN RICH q 8 c 
SILKS IN FINE SHADES, 
DESIRABLE ............ PER YARD. 


REGULAR PRICES $1.19 TO $1.25. | 
BROCADES, BLACK GROS GRAIN, RHADAMES, 
&c., BARGAINS. 


Trimming Silks. 


BLACK DAMIER SATINS, BLACK BARRE SAT- 
INS, MILLINERY PLUSHES, 98c. PER YARD. 

1000 PIECES (at least) OF BLACK and COLORS 
IN SILK VELVETS at SOc., 95c., $1.25, $1.50 up. 

FOR SUITS—22 INCHES WIDE, SUPERB QUAL- 
ITIES AND COLORS. 


BLACK BROCADED VELVETS <SILK). 


MAGNIFICENT PATTERNS, $3.50, $3.75, $4; 
BARGAINS. 

NEW SHADES AND COLORS BRUOCADED SILK 
VELVET. LOT AT $4; selling elsewhere at $ and $6. 


Extraordinary Bargains 


IN LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 


PLEASE EXAMINE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311135, to 317 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64 to 70 ALLEN ST. | 
59, 61, 63 ORCHARD ST., NEW YORK. 


HUNGARIAN 
FANCY CHINA 


AND 


FAIENCE WARES 


We have devoted a large 
part of our Warerooms to 
the exhibition of these new- 
est productions of Ceramic 
Art: Vases, Jardiniéres, Perfuine Bottles, Lamps, Jugs, 
Tankarde, &c., &c., in gorgeous Oriental Decorations. 
Largest assortment of Porcelain and Glassware in the 
United States, at low prices. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 


48, 50, 52, and 54 Murray Street. 


To Subscription-Book Agents. 


We have recently reorganized our Subscription- 
Book Department, with the intention of making it 
the medium through which some of our most valua- 
ble works may reach the public. In justice to those 
representing the department, these books will be 
strictly withheld from the trade. In addition to am- 
ple protection in this respect, agents will have the 
great advantage of selling the productions of the 
best known authors. 

At al] times, persons possessing sufficient tact and 
ability to make them successfal in ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits will find remunerative employment 
by addressing HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxk.iin 
Square, New York, Subscription-Book Department. 


are reaping a 
vest selling our 


= Bana other household articles. 
= The best selling articles ever put 
= on the market. For Samples 

Att « and Terms, address the 


CLIPPER Lisl F'G co., 
No. 64 Walnut Street, “Cincinnati, oO. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
set. Pool, 2, striped same as Ivo .” $30.00 set. 
Street, New York. ‘Established 1855. 
Lowest prices ever known 
B ers, 
GUNS: & Bevolvers. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus, Catalogue, 1882-83, 
POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O, 
Full course, Two Years; shorter course, one year. 
Both the English and Delsarte systems of gesture: 
a Term begins Oct. 5th. For catalogues 
apply to R. R. Principal, 
BARLOW'S THE WASH BLUE. 
Sale bv Grocers 
INDIGO BLUE. ILTBERGER, Prob. 
os8 N. Second St, Phila., Pa. 
$6 s week | in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
free. Address H. Hauer & Co. »Portiand, Maine, 


Checks, 1% inches, $3.50 per 100. 2 1 Centre 
at greatly reduced price. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


‘50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct, 


To avoid the difficulty. heretofore experienced 
in securing harmony in material and color com- 
bination, 

Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
have provided various qualities of plain colored 
goods, matching exactly in weave and color their 
immense variety of Special Novelties. 

Their showing of Ottoman, Gros d’ Ecosse, Ar- 
mure, Gros Grain, and other new weaves in 
SILKS AND SATINS this season cannot be 


surpassed in any country for magnitude, variety, 
and taste. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO,, 
Broadway, cor. 11th Street. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Fall and Winter Underwear 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Silk, Merino, and Shetland Wool. 
Also a fine assortment of Hosiery. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zestto 
EXTRACT 
ofa LETTER from 


1851 
“Tell LEA & PER- 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUC 


LIEBIG COMPANY EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
& success and a boon for which nations should 
fee] grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” 
** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only. with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is necessary, owing to 
various cheap and inferior substitutes being 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States — 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, a MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & RO NS, H. K. & F. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFEELIN & CO. 


AGENTS WANTED! THE 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 3 
best loved Gems of Song. No competition ! Sele 
is immense! Eminent critics say: ‘‘ Replete with 
choice gems.”’—W. H. Doane. The book is superb.” — 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. ‘‘ Deserving of great praise.”— 
M, W. Whitney, the great Basso. ‘*Full of genuine 
gems."—F. L. tobbins, D.D. ‘Worth jive times its 
price.”—G. A. Peltz, D. It is a grand chance to 
coin mone For Particulars and Terms, address 
HUBBA D BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$ whey nd BY “Solid 
alogue. COULTER Om Chicage, ql. 


LORIDA.—If you are going there send immediately 
for pamphlets describing 100 orange Ne and res- 
idences I have for sale. Martin Dunn, Broadway. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT “Seit'Srce 


(mew) E. NASON & co., 111 Nassau St., New York. 


-TITARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 390) 
FOR NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


Reverie, 
Frontispiece, drawn by ; 
Early Quakers i in England.and Pennsylvania, 
By Howagp PY ez, apropos of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of William Penn’s landing at New Castle, 
Eleven Illustrations from the author's draw- 
nys; 


Pordenone, 
A Poem, by W. D. Howes, Illastrated ; 


Across Lots, 


| By Haminton Grnson. With Thirteen Il- 


lustrations from the author’ 8 drawings; 


Two Poems | by Herrick, 
Ilustrated by E. A. 


Southern California.—tl., 
By Wintaam Henry Bisuor. A description of the 
San Joaquin Valley. With Thirteen Tilustratious ; 


‘The Home of the Doones, 
By Kate Hiucarp. A description of the South Devon 
Coast as associated with R. D. Blackmore’s cele- 
brated romance, ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” Illustrated; 


- The Bride’s Toilette, 


A Poem, by ELten Mackay Hutoutnson. ‘INustrated ; 


Autumn Sketches, 
October reminiscences of Manchester - by -the-Sea 
(Massachusetts), by G. Howe. Illustrated; 


The Vertical Railway, 
By W. Sitoane Kuennepy. Illustrated; 


For the Major, 
A new Serial Novel by Constanocr Fentmore Woot- 
s0N, the author of Anne.” Illustrated ; 


Shandon Bells, 
A Novel, by WiitraM Brack. Illustrated; 


Virginia in the Colonial Period, 
A Social and Political Stady, by Joun Fisxr; 


The Problem of Living in New York, 


By Juncus Henri Browne; 


| Short Stories: 
THE DOCTOR'S HOUSE, by Lizziz W. Cuampney; 


HOW ALUMINIUM WON THE GRAND PRIX, 
by B. 


Poems 


By James Burkr, Harrison Rosret- 
J ULIKT C. MaRsu, and Horatio Powers; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Plea of Reactionists.—Mrs. Kemble and Mrs. 
Langtry.—English Criticism of America.—The Il- 
lumination of Wealth ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Bits from Burlington (R. J. Burwetre). — Candor 
(H. C. Bunner). — Revised Anecdotes (G. T. Lant- 
GAN).—To Miss M. E. A. Ferevson (H.C. Bonner). 
—Auecdotes.—True Honors (Bresik CHANDLER). _ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE...... ......Per Year $4 90 


HARPER’S WEEKLY........ 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR........... 4 00 
The THREE above publicitions..... 00 
Any TWO above named...........-- 7 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.......  “ 1 50 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE “ 5 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LIBRARY (52 Numbers).......-- 10 00 
Index to Harper’s Magazine, Vols. 1 to 60. 8vo, 
Cloth. 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 2 
weekly publication, containing wor ks of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 

‘ranging from 10 to 25 ceuts per number. Full list of 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to & Brotuxres. 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers, $10 00. 


tw- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
AQ: no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting ogg 


on, 10e. Warranted best pack sold : 
Wanted. L. JONES & 10-5} Nassau, N. N.Y. 


—Send two 3- cent. stamps to 


Card Collectors so Nassau St., N. Y. 
$5 t0 $20 Raarese Samples Wand. Maine, 


TS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 
A Sells at sight. You double your money. 


dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mi 


7 ? A WEEE. $12aday at homeeasily made. Costly 
Outlitiree. Address Txux & Co.,Augusta,Maine. 
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a= FOR LADIES TO READ. = 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 


To the HOUSEKEEPER and her HELP, to the BOARDING-HOUSE MISTRESS and her 
LADY BOARDERS, to the FARMER’S WIFE and her DAUGHTERS, for the TOILET and 
HATH of EVERY LADY of REFINEMENT, The Frank Siddalle Soap offers advantages in 
Economy of Use, in its effect on the Skin, and freedom from injury to the fabric, which makes it 
truly The Woman’s Friend. 

‘AMONG THE HOUSEKEEPERS OF NEW ENGLAND (where thrifty Housekeeping is 
yoverbial) it has gained immense favor, and no better evidence can be presented of the merits of 
article than to be able to say that it meets entire approval in the Homes of New England. 


FOR LAUNDRY USE— 


JUST THINK! Clothes Clean, Sweet and Beautifully White without scalding or boiling! 
The Soap positively guaranteed not to injure even the finest laces. No Yellow Clothes ! 
No Steam to Spoil Wall Paper and Furniture! No filthy smell on wash-day! No Rough 
| | 
o bane Flannels and Blankets as soft as when new. The most delicute Colored Lawns 
and Prints actually brightened ! and best of all the wash done in less than half the usual time, and 
the labor so light that a girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired. 


FOR KITCHEN USE 


"se rank Siddalls Soap for washing dishes ;—it is the only Soap that leaves the dish-rag 
th deel 4 White, and the aul Soap that can be depended upon to remove the smell of Fish, 
Onions, ete. When you have a dirty dish-rag or dish-pan dont blame your servants ; it is not 
their fault; you have given them a soap made of Rancid Grease and the result is a foul dish-rag ; 
rive them the Frank Siddalls Soap; it is made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will always havea 
clean, sweet smelling cloth :—So here is the HousekKeeper’s Choice:—a Common Soap and a foul 


disli-rag, or The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of. — 
ile FOR HOUSE CLEANING 


_ This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real lady-like housekeeper ;—when used 
for Scrubbing and Cleaning there will be no Croton Bugs, no Red Ants, no Roaches—all such pests 
come from Serubbing with Common Soaps. é 
Wiicylasses, Fruit Jars and all kinds of Glass Vessels; ordinary Soap is not fit for washing glass, 
while The Frank Siddalls Soap is the most elegant article for this purpose that can be imayined. 


__ FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION 


All perfumes are injurious to the skin ; The Frank Siddalls Soap is not perfumed, but has an agree- 
able fragrant odor from its ingredients, that is always pleasant, even to an invalid—it never leaves 
any odor on the Skin; the face never has any of the unpleasant gloss that other soaps‘ produce ; 
the hands will be soft and free from chapping. ; 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH and ARTIFICIAL Eves will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired 
when kept washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 

A little on the tooth brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean; it leaves a 

' pleasant aromatic taste and a sweet breath. 

It cleans dandruff from the head, and the fine white lather it makes should be left in the hair 
(not washed out) entirely doing away with the use of Bandoline, Hair Oil or Hair Dressing of any kind. 

If you have a Pet Dog wash it with the Frank Siddalls Soap; be sure to leave plenty of the 
Jather in its hair, and you will be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed occasionally with 
this Soap will be too clean to harbor fleas. 

*38> The American Housekeeper has a finer Soap at her command than The Queen of 


England has. 


] 


uu 


2 No Steam in the House to spoil the Wall-Paper and Furniture. 


—Ask your Grocer for it—see that you get what you ask for— 


Use it for Washing Windows and Mirrors, Goblets, . 


THREE CHEERS FoR | | | 
JJ, | 


\ee VELANG 


“KEEP YOUR SHIRT ON!” 


FOR THE SCHOOL BOY AND GIRL; 


it has numberless advantages ; it is the best for school slates, leaving them entirely free from ° 
Grease, and without causing a Scratch. 

It is the best for washing the hands and face of those troubled with Chapped Skin: a@ child 
will not dr ad having its face washed when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, as it does no cause 


_ the eyes to smart with the dreaded inteuse sting that even the Imported Castile Soap causes. 


FOR WASHING BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES 


It is worth ten times its cost. No baby will ever have its body covered with prickly heat or be 
troubled with sores of any kind when nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients 
being so pure and mild. 

Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald them—but wash them 
only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean. 


| 


—And now for the most liberal proposition ever made to introduce goods— 


A regular 10-cent cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap will be sent by mail (postage paid in full) free of charge to the wife of a Grocer—free of charge to the w ife of a 
Physician—free of charge to the wife of a Minister, if she will send two promises :—two promises must be made er no notice will be taken of the letter— | 


Promise Number 1—That it shall be used on the whole of the regular family wash, and on the first wash-day. 
Promise Number 2—That every direction (even the most trifling) shall be followed. 


& Co., and others. 


Sold in New York by H. K. & F. B. Thurber & Co.— 


Francis H. Leggett & Co.—Austin, Nichols & C&— Woodruff, umes — 
HOW OTHER LADIES OAN GET SOAP TO TRY. Spencer & Stout—R. C. Williams & Co.—S*Burkhalter & seme are G 
~Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps— Co., and many others. Dont spoil theold Boiler Sam 
—Say she saw the Advertisement in HARPER’S Sold in Brooklyn by Johnston Bros.—Valentine, Bergen ; , ( wecankeep ashesinitt | Ps 


WEEKLY, and make 2 promises— 


Promise No. 1:—-rnat the Soap shall be used the 
‘first wash-duay after receiving it, and that every. 
bit of the family wash shall be done with it. 


P romise N 0. 2:—rnat every one of the printed 


tuck—Howard W. 


directions for using the Soap shall be EXACTLY 
followed. 


Now by return mail a full size, 10-Cent Cake Binghamton, Rochester, 


Sold in Chicago by W. M. Hoyt & Co.—Rockwood Bros.— 
Harmon, Merriam & Co.—Gray, Burt & Kinginan, and others. 
Sold in boston by Martin L. Hall & Co.—Bri 
vee & Co.—Boyd, Leeds & Co.—Chas. 
E. Moody & Co., and others; ~ 
Sold largely in Albany, Troy, Springfield, Ithaca, Utica, 
uffalo, Syracuse. 


s & Shat- 


4 

| 


of Soap will be sent, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
It will be put in a neat iron box, so as to 
make it carry safely, and 15 cents in postage 
stamps have to be put on. All this is done 
for 10 cents, because it is believed to be 
the cheapest way to introduce it. 


Sold by Wholesale and Retail Grocers in Pittsburgh, 
New Haven, Cleveland, Burlington, Vt.—Burlington, Iowa, 


Baltimore. = 
If your grocer cares to accommodate you he can easily 


get it. 


aud the clothes will iron easier, 


If your grocer will not accommodate you, send for a 
cake by mail—it will be cheerfully sent if you make the 
promises :—7f you dont make the two promises no notice will be 
taken of your letter, ° | 


DIRECTIONS | 


If you dont get the Soap it will be because 
you have not made the promises. 

Only those get attention who make the 
promises. 


Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 


A wash-boiler MUST NOT he veld N oT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-water must only be lukewarm, a small kettle answers for a large wash. | 


Be sure to heat the water in the tea-kettle the first time, no matter how odd it seems. 
A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, 


ingredients that are in this soap. Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces. 


FIRST—Dip one of the garments in the tub of water; draw it out on the wash-board, and rub the Soap over it VERY LIGHTLY, being 
particular not to miss soaping any of the soiled pieces. Then ROLL IT IN A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for 
irouing, lay it in the.bottom of the tub under the water, and go on until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are-rolled up. 

Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 

NEXT—After soaking 
turn the garments inside o 


the FU ime, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on the wash-board, and the dirt will drop out ; 
ut to be elt ve he but DONT tn any more Soap; DONT SCALD OR BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR THEY WILL 
TURN YELLOW; and DONT wash through two suds. If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water. 

if a streak is hard to wash, rub some more Svap on it and throw back in the suds for a few minutes. — | E 

Next comes the Rinsing—whieh is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting all the dirty suds oud, and is to be 
done as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on the wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more soap) AND SEE THAT 
ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this. | 

Next, the Blue-water—which can’ be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Bluing, for this Soap takes the place of Bluing. STIR A 
PIECE OF THE SOAP in the blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY. Put the clothes THROUGH THIS SOAPY BLUE- 

7 a WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. 


WATER, wring them, and hang up to . ; 
Afterwards soap Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let stand 20 minutes, and wash the same way, making the last rinse-water soapy. 


Be sure to alwa 


Always dissolve a small piece of Soap in the starch, and then starch in the usual way the pieces that require starching. | 


Address all Letters, OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa jt 


| 
in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some of the delicate 


How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 


A PERSON OF REFINEMENT will be glad to 
adopt a new, easy, clean, way of washing clothes, 
in place of the old, hard, sloppy way. 


How to Tell a Person of Intelligence. 

A person of intelligence wili have no difficulty 
in understanding and following the very easy 
and seusible Directions. 


How to Tell. a Person of Honor. 


A PERSON OF Honor will scorn to do so mean 
a thing us to send for the soap and then not 
follow the directions so strongly insisted on. 


How to Tell Sensible Persons. 


Sensible Persons will not get mad when new 
and improved ways are brought to their notice, 
but will feel thankful that their attemtion has - 
been directed to better methods. | : 


ys make the last water soapy ; the clothes will NOT smell of the soap, but will be as sweet as if never worn; stains that have been overlooked in washing will bleach out while drying, 
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